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THE MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE OF 
GREENVILLE COLLEGE 

In the fall of 1926 President E. G. Burritt extended an 
invitation to the ministers of the conferences contiguous to 
I he college to come to the campus “for a ten-day study of the 
Mihle and sermonic preparation.” The gathering was to be 
i n the nature of a retreat, the purpose of which was to “give 
those in attendance a fund of information from which they 
could draw in their future ministerial work with profit.” 1 
The college made arrangements to furnish board and room 
at a nominal cost, and the registration fee was small. 

The thirty-five ministers gathered for this first “Short 
Course for Preachers,” as it was familiarly known, organ¬ 
ized to sponsor such an annual short course of study, 
officially naming the organization the “Greenville Bible 
Conference for Ministers.” President E. G. Burritt was 
elected president; Rev. George E. Kline, first vice-president; 
Rev. E. S. Jennings, second vice-president; Rev. H. C. 
Emigh, secretary-treasurer; and Rev. J. T. Myers, member 
of the executive committee,” 1 which committee was to com- 
duct the business during the interim of the conferences. 

In the fall of 1927 our beloved friend and brother, Dr. 
E. G. Burritt, president of the college, and president of the 

> “The Papyrus,” Nov. 10, 1928. * “The Papyrus,” Dec. 22, 1928. 
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conference, was promoted to higher service. His wide-vi¬ 
sioned Christian statesmanship was largely responsible for 
the Ministers’ Conference of Greenville College, the first of 
such conferences to be organized in the Free Methodist 
Church. And it was he who conceived the idea of a retreat 
for ministers with opportunity for mental and spiritual cul¬ 
ture. In appreciation of this fact the conference adopted the 
following resolution: “May God bless the memory of Eldon 
Grant Burritt in whose fertile mind and fervent soul the 
idea of such a conference for pastors had its birth in Green¬ 
ville College.” 1 

The second conference was held in 1928, immediately fol¬ 
lowing Easter, which time had been selected by the previous 
conference, as the most convenient period during the year 
for the gathering. The registration numbered eighty-one 
ministers representing eighteen conferences. This second 
conference decided on the selection of an advisory board to 
consist of the three officers and representatives from various 
sections of the denomination. This board, together with 
program and publicity committees, was to plan for the con¬ 
ference as well as promote its interests throughout the year. 
Rev. George E. Kline was elected president and has re¬ 
mained in that relation to the present. Thus in its second 
year the major policies of the simple organization of the 
conference had been worked out. 

In the year 1935, in connection with the Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference, the annual meeting of the National Association for 
the Promotion of Holiness was held on the college campus. 
Doctors Joseph H. Smith, C. W. Butler, C. W. Ruth, and J. 
A. Huffman were prominent speakers at that conference. In 
other years outstanding speakers have been Dr. George L. 


1 “The Papyrns," April 10, 1929. 
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Itobinson of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chi¬ 
cago, archaeologist, educator, and author; Dr. Melvin Grove 
Kyle, noted Egyptologist and Bible scholar of Zcnia Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, St. Louis; besides many leaders of our 
own demonination; among these mention should be made of 
Dr. B. L. Olmstead, who has been an appreciated member 
of the conference staff from the beginning. 

Registration has steadily mounted until it has reached 
more than 125 outside guests in each of the past two years, 
ll>38 and 1939. The 1938 conference was slightly larger 
owing to the fact that the local Greenville church made it 
possible for the “entire group of ministers with other 
workers from the Ozark Conference” 1 to be present. This 
record attendance was only approximated once in the early 
conferences—in 1930 when Dr. Kyle was guest speaker. 
During recent years, approximately fifty per cent of the 
ministers of the Illinois, Wabash, and Central Illinois Con¬ 
ferences have been in attendance with large representations 
from surrounding states—Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Michigan. 

Originally the plan was to have a ten-day course of study 
for ministers. It was soon found, however, that pastors and 
elders considered ten days too long a period to be away from 
their work. This gave rise to a discussion by the conference 
both as to the length of time and the subject matter of the 
program. It soon became evident that the ministers desired 
that in the building of future programs the entire range of 
the pastor’s work should be included with the doctrines of 
the church, the doctrines of holiness in particular. After 
careful consideration in two different years the conference 
came to the almost unanimous decision that the conference 

1 “The Papyrus," April 27, 1038. 
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should be held between Sundays immediately following 
Easter, and that “The Ministers’ Conference of Greenville 
College” would be the more suitable name. 

This brief outline of how the Ministers’ Conference came 
into existence, with the short account of the way it operates, 
will serve as an introduction to this book which is a compila¬ 
tion of the sermons and addresses of the speakers of the 1939 
conference. The theme of the conference, “The Scriptural 
and Historical Bases of the Wesleyan Message,” aroused an 
unusual interest and drew a large attendance. The urgent 
request that the theme be continued for another year and 
that the lectures be published in book form furnishes the 
reason for this work. 

The book is sent forth with the prayer that its message 
may bless not only the members of the conference but also 
many others in the denomination. Indeed, is it asking too 
much to request that the members of the 1939 conference 
petition our heavenly Father that this modest work, hum¬ 
bly sent forth, may make a vital contribution toward carry¬ 
ing the Wesleyan Message into its third century. 

George E. Kline, 

President of the Greenville Ministers’ Conference. 


[10] 
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I 

THE MAN GOD MADE 

Db. George E. Moreland 

Chairman, Department of Biology, Greenville College 
-Hi-- 


“The Man God Made,” as a subject for discussion in a 
ministers’ conference, the theme of which is holiness, may 
not at first seem particularly appropriate; but when the last 
word is said you will readily understand the reason for the 
choice. 

All matter may be said to be living or non-living; and the 
line of distinction between the two is based on that inde¬ 
finable something called “life.” Inasmuch as living matter 
on the whole can be described in terms of distinctive char¬ 
acters, evidences of properties not possessed by the non-living 
materials, organic or inorganic, a discussion of this kind 
may properly begin by laying a foundation in the uniqueness 
of living matter. 

Of the more than ninety chemical elements in nature, only 
a dozen are more or less constantly found in living matter. 
Ourbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, iron, sulphur, and 
phosphorus combine in all forms of that “physical basis of 
life,” called protoplasm, of which more than eighty per cent 
is composed of the first four elements mentioned. In addi¬ 
tion calcium, sodium, magnesium, potassium, iodine and 
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chlorine are frequently found, as well as copper, manganese, 
silicon and fluorine, though only occasionally. Nevertheless, 
each kind of living organism is unique in that its protoplasm 
differs from that of every other organism in the nature of 
the compounds out of which its protoplasm is built. Unlike 
compounds may contain the same number and kinds of ele¬ 
ments ; but are distinct because of the different ways in 
which these elements are related to each other. Just so, 
protoplasm may differ because of the nature of the com¬ 
pounds of which they are built. 

Not only is protoplasm distinct in its composition, but it 
has never been found other than in a fundamental organiza¬ 
tion called a “cell.” Among the living organisms there are 
countless numbers, the body of which is composed of but a 
single cell. On the other hand, complex beings are made up 
of millions of cells—so modified in form, size and structure 
as to perform distinct functions. A nerve cell is different 
from a blood cell or a gland cell, but each has those charac¬ 
teristics typical of the cell. Thus it is that the characteristics 
of the living organism are determined by the characters of 
the cells of which it is composed. 

Accomplishment of the changes that cells must undergo 
in performing their function involves a constant breaking 
down and building up of the living matter. The food sup¬ 
plied to a cell must be digested, and from the simple products 
new living substance is made; in other words, chemical 
materials in the form of foreign compounds are taken in by 
the protoplasm and, by a rearrangement of their components, 
are changed into living substance like unto the protoplasm 
itself. Or, from these foreign chemicals the cell may extract 
energy by which to accomplish its work. The sum total of 
the chemical changes resulting in the repair of protoplasm 
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and its activities is known as metabolism, a distinct char¬ 
acter of living matter. 

As a further evidence of the distinction between living 
and non-living matter, Whitehead has this comment to 
make: “An electron within a living body is different from 
an electron outside of it by reason of the plan of the body.” 

But growth is a characteristic of lifeless as well as living 
matter. That fact cannot be denied. Yet the increase in size 
of a crystal in solution is vastly different from growth, 
resulting from constructive changes in protoplasmatic activ¬ 
ity, exceeding the destructive. Available foods are changed, 
and their assimilated products, beyond those needed for 
repair, are added to the protoplasm already present. Growth 
is the result. 

The ability to reproduce itself is another peculiarity of 
living matter. At some stage in the life of an organism it 
produces another organism which, through a process of 
development more or less complex, will become like itself. 
Thus it is that the characters of a protoplasm of one indi¬ 
vidual are transmitted to be continued in the same form in 
another. In the simple organisms reproduction is merely a 
division into two parts, each of which forms a new individ¬ 
ual ; but in the many-celled organisms, certain cells, known 
ns germ cells, are set aside for the sole purpose of reproduc¬ 
tion. These germ cells, however, are not the product of the 
organism in which they developed, but are derived by a 
series of cell divisions from the original fertilized germ cell 
from which, likewise, the reproducing individual itself was 
developed. Thus it is that the germ tissue of an organism 
of a kind is continuous, generation after generation, 
unchanged by the normal activities of the cells which other¬ 
wise compose the body of the organism. 

[15] 
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lliat life arises only from life” has not always been 
accepted as an axiom. Throughout history the theory of 
spontaneous generation has had a number of strong adher¬ 
ents; and although in its various forms living matter has 
been prevented from being developed under those conditions 
that are natural, and always from some existing form of life, 
yet there are still those who would claim that living forms 
are being developed from non-living matter, although these 
new forms cannot be demonstrated because they immediately 
become the prey of other animate forms. This theory is 
about on a par with such prescribed formulas of previous 
generations, as that the placing of old rags and pieces of 
cheese in the toes of boots will eventually produce mice! 

Development, as a further characteristic of living matter, 
is more than mere growth. On the other hand, it is a series 
of progressive changes, each change having its own struc¬ 
tural features and being typical of the kind of individual of 
whose development it was a part. The egg of a butterfly does 
not develop directly through growth into a butterfly, but 
develops by the more roundabout stages of caterpillar and 
chrysalis, just as did the parent butterfly which laid the egg. 
In the same way the frog’s egg does not hatch directly into 
a miniature frog, but through a series of changes the egg 
produces first a tadpole, which in the case of a bullfrog may 
live for several years in that stage before it changes into a 
frog like the one which laid the egg. Though not so evident, 
yet just as unique, are the stages of development of all 
higher organisms from a one-cell stage. 

Living matter is still further characterized by a capacity 
to respond to some exciting agent or agents by internal 
changes. This capacity is known as irritability; the agencies 
are called stimuli. The total behavior of any organism in its 
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reaction to such stimuli as temperature, light, pressure, and 
the like, is possible only through irritability. In its reaction, 
the organism may respond as a unit, as for instance in tak- 
ing flight, or in the activity of one or more parts, as in color 
changes, light production, secretion of glands or any one of 
the numberless responses to various stimuli, which almost 
without exception are useful to the organism. In this respect 
irritability as a property of living matter is distinct from 
any aspect of it found in inanimate forms. Though the 
switch may turn on the motion-picture projector which will 
throw onto a screen the actions of a dog or child, yet the 
reactions of the projector when the switch is turned on are in 
no way useful to itself, nor does it adjust itself to the 
changes in the current and to breaks in the film. 

Finally, perhaps the most striking features of living ani¬ 
mals and plants, enabling them to secure food, protect 
themselves and rear their young, are those adaptations to 
unstable environmental conditions. This capacity for read¬ 
justment is one of the outstanding characteristics of living 
organisms. Thus, when at the close of the summer nesting 
season of birds the food becomes scarce and the weather 
promises to be colder, the young birds, independent of their 
parents whom they may have forsaken months before, begin 
a long journey southward to spend the winter in the same 
a re a that their parents had occupied the previous year; and 
then even before warm weather has set in in their summer 
(piarters again, they start that long trip back north to find 
for themselves suitable mates and to build their nests in what 
might prove to be the same garden in which they were reared 
I he year before. The migration instinct, so prominent in 
birds, as well as in some insects, fish and various animals, 
in no doubt one of the most outstanding examples of the 
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adjustment animals make to changing factors in their envi¬ 
ronment. 

Another type of adjustment is the ability to regenerate a 
part of the body lost by aceident or otherwise. Certain liz¬ 
ards that wave their tails in the air as a possible handle by 
which to catch them, leave their captor in a state of surprise 
when he awakes to find that he has only the tail, the rest of 
the animal having taken its departure in peace to regen¬ 
erate a new tail; for these lizards have the ability to snap 
off the tail at the base, and then in hiding to form another 
to take its place. If the arm of a starfish should be removed, 
another arm could grow out to replace it. And so it is with 
the bodies of worms, the legs of lobsters, and many other 
parts of animals of various kinds. 

Another example of this ability to adjust is seen in the 
compensatory reactions of some of the organs in the body of 
man. If for some reason one of his lungs is rendered useless, 
the other one is capable of carrying the load meant for both. 
If one kidney is destroyed or removed, the other one rises to 
the occasion and the person lives very well with only the one. 
Likewise, if excessive demands are made on the circulatory 
system because of exercise, obstructions, or weakness, the 
heart is increased in size to allow an increase in the amount 
of blood being pumped through the body. By such adjust¬ 
ment the body tends to function as a complete organism. 

To understand the way in which the body responds to the 
presence of disease-producing bacteria is still further to 
appreciate the ability of the organism to adapt itself to 
changing conditions. After an attack of diphtheria there is 
present in the body a substance manufactured by the tissues 
so affected which, should there be a second invasion of the 
dreaded organisms, would act as a wall of defense and pre- 
US] 
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vent the disease. This substance is known as an antitoxin, 
and it is possible to develop it in horses and inject it into 
the human body to forestall the attack of the disease germs. 
This whole subject of immunity and the production of anti¬ 
bodies reveals a most interesting story of the attempt of the 
human body, as an example of others, as well, to adjust itself 
to the changing factors of the environment. 

The explanation of these phenomena which distinguish 
living from non-living matter has caused a division in the 
ranks of biologists. On the one hand are those called 
mechanists, who maintain that the properties of living 
protoplasm are to be explained on the basis of laws of chem¬ 
istry and physics, just as the properties of many organic 
compounds which man is now able to construct are merely 
the outcome of the inherent properties of the elements, w'hich 
make up such compounds. On the other hand, the vitalists 
claim that this is not sufficient; that there is “a directive 
tendency beyond the inherent properties of mere molecules 
or chemical elements which manifests itself in and is pecu¬ 
liar to the living organism.” Thus the adaptability of living 
organisms and the power of regeneration, both evidences of 
the function of formative processes in development, and 
others that might also be mentioned, are evidences of pur- 
|K»8e in the manifestation of living organisms, of a force 
possessed by living matter beyond that possible of explana¬ 
tion by the laws of chemistry and physics. 

To clinch this thought let me cite a few examples from 
nature. There are several types of interrelations of animals, 
varying in the degree to which each is benefited or harmed 
by the other. In symbiosis this relationship is mutually 
advantageous to each animal. There is perhaps no better 
illustration than the relationship between the hermit crab 
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and the sea anemone. The hermit crab, lacking protection 
on the underside and minus many appendages, seeks out an 
empty snail shell and secludes himself therein. As the her¬ 
mit crab increases in size it relinquishes this old house for a 
larger one. On this shell, in which he lives, the hermit crab 
places these cylindrical, stationary organisms which have on 
their free end numerous processes, or tentacles. The sea 
anemone protects itself against its enemies by means of darts 
that it expels from its body and thereby unconsciously pro¬ 
tects the hermit crab also. On the other hand, the hermit 
crab, securing numerous and various types of food, all of 
which it cannot consume, furnishes an easy means of liveli¬ 
hood for the sea anenome. Thus one protects, and the other 
not only furnishes the means of locomotion, but also secures 
food for both. Another example of this mutually helpful 
existence: in the intestine of the white ant, or termite, there 
lives a type of one-eelled animal, a protozoon, which digests 
the wood for the ant and in return for its labor, helps itself 
to the food. Were the intestine of the termite emptied of its 
protozoon friends, it would be entirely impossible for the 
termite to live, so dependent is it upon the protozoon’s 
powers of digestion. Such mutually beneficial relationships 
cannot be limited in their explanation to the laws of chem¬ 
istry and physics. 

Another of these striking relationships between animals 
is parasitism. In parasitism, one of the two animals in such 
association lives at the expense of the other, either for pro¬ 
tection or nourishment. Wheeler tells of certain ants which 
carry around with them from one to four mites, stealing 
part of the food of the workers. These ants obtain honeydew 
from the plant lice and the mealy-bugs even to the extent of 
gorging themselves. When their hungry relatives meet these 
[ 20 ] 
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well-fed ants, they stroke the antennae of their more for¬ 
tunate brothers who regurgitate the honeydew into the 
mouths of the starving ones. Likewise, a mite clinging to 
the underside of the jaw of the ant, by the use of its own 
front legs will stroke the antennae of the ant, thus setting 
up the reflex necessary to cause the rich food to pour forth 
from the ant’s mouth. Parasites are to be found not only on 
the outside of the body of the host, but many kinds are 
known to inhabit the internal organs, even migrating 
through a definite path in the body from one organ to 
another. From the many examples that might be chosen even 
from the group of flat worm parasites, one will be selected 
that illustrates the part man sometimes plays in his disease 
dispersion. In certain areas of China there is an intestinal 
parasite known as Fasciolopsis buski. It is not very large, 
but because a host may contain many of them, they work 
havoc during life and cause the death of many Chinese. 
Each worm produces numerous eggs. These are scattered 
abroad as the human body wastes are spread as fertilizer. 
When used to aid the growth of the native crop of water- 
nuts, a backyard industry in almost every household, the 
eggs contained in the excrement hatch and form young or 
larval stages in certain of the snails always present in the 
water. Eventually from the snails there emerge small, tailed 
tadpole-like forms which swim around in the water till they 
find one of the nuts, upon which they attach themselves and 
immediately surround themselves with a protective coat. It 
is the habit of the Chinese to peel these nuts with their teeth. 
Thereupon they often get some of these cysts containing the 
larval forms in their mouths; they swallow them, and in the 
end their intestine is inhabited by the adult worms. Some¬ 
times these cysts separate from the nuts in the water, or the 
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tadpole-like larvae may encyst in the water. When such 
water is used for drinking purposes, infection of the intes¬ 
tine also results. Such a complicated life cycle, and this is 
not the most complex, naturally raises many questions of 
interest that cannot be answered or explained by the laws of 
chemistry and physics. Why does the snail always form the 
first intermediate host of all of this group of flatworm para¬ 
sites? Why does the tadpole-like larva encyst on the nuts 
and not on other objects in the water? Time forbids further 
discussion. 

To observe the manner in which many animals, partic¬ 
ularly the insects, make themselves inconspicuous, or even 
invisible, in their environment is to marvel at this matter of 
purpose in animal life. The geometrid caterpillar that is 
crawling up the stem feels the plant suddenly jarred. As 
quickly as possible its body is extended outward from the 
stem at an angle, and because its body has a very close resem¬ 
blance to a small twig, it is not easy to tell which is the worm 
and which the branch. Likewise, that so-called deadleaf 
butterfly that flew toward the bush and displayed its beau¬ 
tiful colorations on the upper parts of its wings while flying, 
is now become a part of the bush, for it has folded its wings 
together and perched on the edge of one of the leaves. Its 
hind wings bear a projection which extends back to the main 
stem, and its wings, on the under sides, have markings like 
those of the leaves, and they are the same color as the leaves. 
Thus, as it rests there, another leaf, so it would seem, among 
the leaves of the bush, it may be secretly smiling at its 
remarkable ability to mimic its environment and thus pro¬ 
tect itself. Many are the expressions of such vital force resi¬ 
dent in living organisms which no known laws of chemistry 
and physics satisfactorily explain. 
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Let me call your attention to a few of the habits of more 
or less familiar animals to show how almost human they are 
in some of their activities. Man prides himself on the ability 
to clothe Ids body, for appearance and for protection. But 
the caddis fly larvae, crawling around on the bottom of the 
water, build for themselves overcoats of peculiar type; some 
use tiny pebbles, others sand, others small pieces of wood, 
in each case the material being stuck together by an adhe¬ 
sive secretion. This cloak the creature carries with him 
wherever he goes, and when the need arises he hides in it. 
The caterpillar, particularly the larva of some of the larger 
moths, weaves about its body a silken cloak when about to 
change into the pupal stage. Sometimes it consists of leaves 
brought together and fastened. The nature of the cloak may 
vary greatly, but in every case it is clothing for the body. 

Many animals generate heat and use it for various pur¬ 
poses. The eggs of the brush-turkey are laid in a community 
nest composed of vegetation which, on decomposing, fur¬ 
nishes the heat necessary to incubate the eggs, with the 
result that when the eggs hatch, young feathered and viva¬ 
cious birds work their way out of the debris to liberty and 
independent life. Many reptiles deposit their eggs in the 
sand where the warm rays of the sun will furnish the heat 
necessary for their complete development. Although in none 
of these cases does the heat reach the point of combustion, as 
man uses fire, do not the purposes seem similar ? 

When it comes to the use of tools and the employment of 
labor, we find in the insects examples that are well-nigh 
human. A certain wasp has prepared a hole in the ground 
as a storage place for its food. It has filled the hole and now 
wishes to hide the spot. So a small stone is held in the jaws 
and the digger wasp proceeds to pack earth over the opening 
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and to smooth it down with its tool, until no sign of such a 
hiding place remains. The spinning ants of the tropics use a 
method of forced child labor. The adult will take the grub 
in its jaws and, because the grub can spin thread and the 
adult cannot, it causes its child to weave the threads that will 
hold leaves together to form its nest. 

The decorations on the bodies of some of the caterpillars 
and on the larvae of the lacewing fly are interpreted as the 
desire to adorn the body with fantastic array. The empty 
skins of plant lice and other smaller insects, as well as many 
other similar meaningless articles are fixed to the spines on 
their bodies, reminding one of the head-hunters and other 
primitive races of people. By means of various forms of 
armaments, animals likewise protect themselves from their 
enemies. We need only mention the names of a few animnla 
to refresh your minds upon these methods: for instance— 
the scorpion, with its sharp neddle-like stinger; the bee and 
the wasp; the squirt-gun of the skunk; the powerful jaws of 
the pinching bug; the spines of the porcupine; the armor 
of the turtle and of the armadillo. 

Certain kinds of ants make use of other insects about as 
man makes use of cattle. From these insects the ants secure 
honeydew, or some other sweet or spicy substance, in return 
for which they care for these insect-cattle by sheltering, feed¬ 
ing and protecting them, amounting to a system of agricul¬ 
ture in some cases. 

The spider’s web and a similar net built by the larvae of 
other insects, serve as a snare for the unwary traveler. Not 
alone the ingenuity it uses in the construction of its web, 
but the actual types of threads themselves make the spider’s 
web both a remarkable method of securing food and a means 
of defense as well. The pitfall made in the soil by the young 
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of the ant-lion, a cone-shaped depression at the bottom of 
which may be seen the two stout jaws of the insect ready to 
seize the luckless ant that travels down that valley road, is a 
snare of a very effective type. For should the ant attempt 
an escape from the pit, the jaws of the ant-lion become a 
shovel to throw the sand or dirt up on the ant and force it 
downward. The larva of a caddis fly, also, entraps its victims. 
It uses a funnel-shaped net so built, with its wide mouth up¬ 
stream, that from the water are strained all the small forms 
of life upon which the larva feeds. Many such methods of 
snaring and entrapping prey might also be mentioned if 
time should permit. 

Among these interesting animals are other man-like 
traits. Insects have their horses and camels from among 
their own group. Many insects make use of other insects 
more powerful than themselves for transportation. Adult oil 
beetles have attendants upon whose backs they place the 
young oil beetles to be carred to their victims. And uncan¬ 
nily human are the tunnels and galleries often built in the 
ground or in wood, through which insects travel unnoticed 
and unharmed. As a result of such undercover work much 
damage has often been done before the presence of the insect 
is known. Practically everyone is familiar with the damage 
done by termites in this way. After the trap-door spider has 
made its tunnel in the ground, it demonstrates a remarkable 
ability to conceal that entrance by the construction of a trap¬ 
door which fits so tightly that its presence is hard to detect. 
Time forbids recital of similar examples among insects and 
other animals of the almost human manner in which they 
1 exhibit life habits. 

That man is a mammal, and in structure and anatomy 
very similar to the anthropoid apes, is not to be questioned. 
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But any animal is more than merely the materials out of 
which it is made. No animal is studied completely if only 
from the facts revealed by study of its structure and anat¬ 
omy, for there is that something more, which is not to be 
found on physical analysis, but which operates it and con¬ 
trols it, yet cannot be defined in terms of physics and chem¬ 
istry alone. This mental mechanism, peculiar to each spe¬ 
cies of animal, is as characteristic as are the dissectable 
structures of its physical form and the analyses of its chem¬ 
ical composition. 

Appraisals of different breeds of dogs are not made on the 
basis of structural characteristics exclusively; but the expres¬ 
sion of those peculiar mental complexes is the more impor¬ 
tant and interesting factor. The ferocity of the bulldog, the 
gentleness of the collie, the intelligence of the terrier, and 
the various mental peculiarities of various breeds of dogs 
serve to remind us that as a basis for the study of animals, 
structure alone is insufficient. 

In comparing man, as a living being, with other forms of 
life he is seen to be the only vertebrate animal with a serial 
family of dependent young, ranging from the helpless new¬ 
born babe to the less dependent sub-adult, demanding the 
constant care of the parents for years. It is the rule in all 
other vertebrates that the young become independent of their 
parents before another arrival of young. 

Studies of animals—from the simplest to the most com¬ 
plex—reveals the startling fact that the activities most sim¬ 
ilar to those of man are to be found among the insects and 
their allies, rather than among the vertebrate animals, much 
less among the subdivision of the mammals to which man 
belongs. For from among the backboned animals, man’s 
activities are more nearly duplicated in the birds; and still 
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further among the mammals, in the mice, the rats, the squir¬ 
rels and other rodents. 

Having considered thus briefly man’s relationship to 
other forms of life, a word now regarding his origin. First, 
let me quote a few lines from the pen of Austin H. Clark, a 
biologist of national reputation, serving on the staff of the 
U. S. National Museum, and author of “The New Evolu¬ 
tion.” After citing much evidence from the study of fossils, 
he makes the following clear observations: 

“This parade of facts showing the very different balance 
of life upon the earth in the distant past might be indef¬ 
initely extended. But we have said enough to show that in 
the different periods and the different eras the continuous 
changes affected only the forms with each phylum, and 
never the interrelationships between the phyla. Most inter¬ 
esting in this connection are the ammonites, for they begin 
as ammonites, become enormously diversified and then dis¬ 
appear without ever being anything else but ammonites.” 
(Page 112.) 

“. . . all the major groups of animals have maintained 
the same relationship to each other from the very first. The 
characteristic features of these major groups have undergone 
no change whatever. Crustaceans have always been crusta¬ 
ceans, eehinoderms (starfish) have always been echinoderms, 
and mollusks have always been mollusks. There is not the 
slightest evidence which supports any other viewpoint.” 
(Page 114.) Many of you have recently read of the pre¬ 
historic fish that was caught some time ago off the coast 
of Africa which was supposed to have become extinct fifty 
million years ago! 

“. . . no animals are known even from the very earliest 
rocks which cannot be at once assigned to their proper phy- 
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him or major group on the basis of the definition of that 
group as drawn up from a study of living animals alone. A 
backboned animal is always unmistakably a backboned ani¬ 
mal, a starfish is always a starfish, and an insect is always 
an insect no mater whether we find it as a fossil or catch it 
alive at the present day. There can be only one interpreta¬ 
tion of this entire lack of any intermediates between the 
major groups of animals, as for instance between the verte¬ 
brates, the echinoderms, the mollusks and the arthropods. 
If we are willing to accept the facts at their face value, 
which would seem to be the only thing to do, we must believe 
that there never were such intermediates, or in other words 
that these major groups from the very first bore the same 
relation to each other that they do at the present day. . . . 
All of the phyla or major groups seem to be of simultaneous 
development—at least we have no evidence that it was other¬ 
wise.” Pages 167, 168. 

And one more authority may be quoted here. Long ago, 
the foster son of a wealthy princess, the heir to the throne 
of a vast empire, educated as completely as money and pres¬ 
tige could extend and “learned in all the wisdom of Egypt,” 
this Moses, a towering intellect, left us a simple record of his 
inspired belief in man’s origin. Of his physical and his psy¬ 
chical origin we read, “And God created man.” 

But the man God made was not fully completed with the 
formation of the material man and the expressions of activi¬ 
ties as they are found to at least some degree in various 
forms of life. Man possesses that element of the Divine, 
that gift of personality and character, bound to his spiritual 
being imparted to him by God Himself when He “breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life.” Man is a living soul! 
It is that divinely endowed spirit, man’s outstanding attri- 
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bute and distinguishing characteristic, that places on man 
the responsibility of complying with his creator’s injunc¬ 
tion, “Be ye holy as I am holy.” Man’s whole nature is fully 
expressed only as he submits, body, mind and soul, to the 
will of Him who calls him to a holy life. 

Still in the role of a scientist, may I close by citing an 
experiment performed some years ago, but still fresh in 
memory, with the record still as clear as when first made. 
In the mercy of God I exposed a heart blackened by sin and 
rebellion to the crimson stream of the lifeblood of God’s 
only begotten Son, the Lamb slain from the foundation of 
the world, and that heart came out whiter than snow! My 
vital contact with God, lost by Eden’s tragedy, was secured 
for me again on Calvary, and “His spirit beareth witness 
with my spirit that I am a child of God.” The man God 
made He made to fellowship and enjoy forever! 
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INTRODUCTION 

Some time ago David Lloyd George was invited to attend 
a conference in America of his own denomination. His reply 
was something as follows: “I am a member of one of two 
branches of this church. We are divided over whether a man 
is baptized for the remission of sins or on account of the 
remission of sins. I felt deeply on this matter. When a 
young man, I was fully convinced that our branch was right, 
and warmly debated the issue. I have forgotten now which 
branch I belonged to.” I think this gives an insight into 
what has been happening to our churches during the last 
half century. However we may explain it, the church appar¬ 
ently does not have the same hold upon our lives that our 
fathers experienced. However, within the last five years, a 
rather complete change of front has been taking place in the 
Christian church. The great uprush of paganism around 
the world; the return to force as the way to settle world 
misunderstanding; the eddy and back-wash in our boasted 
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progress, carrying our civilization backward probably a 
thousand years, is giving us great concern. The pink opti¬ 
mism regarding the wagon of civilization going uphill has 
been replaced by a nightmare. The old wagon seems to have 
started downhill and nobody knows how to put on the 
brakes! 

Christian thinkers are facing these problems with con¬ 
cern. There is nothing like great and vital issues to save 
men from pettiness. My own experience in the university 
classroom convinces me that even liberals are about through 
debunking the Bible and criticizing the “faith of the 
fathers.” Dr. Goodell tells the story of two young theolo¬ 
gians at one of our seminaries. It is Monday morning in the 
dormitory. “Well, I came right out flat footed,” said one of 
these young preachers, “I let them know exactly where I 
stood yesterday. I summoned up all my courage and told 
them what I’ve been wanting to for a month. I came out 
clear and plain for two Isaiahs.” Two Isaiahs! Wonder¬ 
ful ! But—so what ? What has that to do with that hell 
in China and Spain and Europe? 

Even the emphasis on the social gospel has about run its 
course. I do not mean that it has been discarded. It is 
assumed. But there is a major emphasis on personal reli¬ 
gion and the power available for us men here and now, 
living in an imperfect world. Dr. Day puts it this way: 

“The wisest plan emanating from Washington can he 
defeated at our own firesides . . . Russia found that her 
greatest problem is not with social mechanics but with 
human nature . . . While we want a new world for the 
sake of new people, we must have new people for the sake 
of a new world.” 1 


1 Day, "Jesus and Human Personality,” pp. 3fl 37 
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Another modern, approaching the teachings of Jesus 
from the standpoint of psychology, says: “Christianity 
once showed an amazing power to transform the lives of 
men . . . The apparent decline in the power of the church 
within the last half century is in no small measure due to 
the fact that its unique ability to develop strength of per¬ 
sonality and character is no longer obvious ... it is 
difficult to distinguish between church members and non¬ 
church members.” * 

The great interest today among Christian thinkers is not 
the authorship of the Fourth Gospel or the Relation of Paul 
to the Historical Jesus or the Pauline Doctrine of Atone¬ 
ment. We are faced with a revival of paganism, materialism 
and atheism on a scale unprecedented in the memory of any 
of us. The clock of civilization has turned back several cen¬ 
turies. It is a grave question in certain quarters whether 
Christianity and a Christian civilization can or will survive, 
and it is our task in these difficult days to discover the high¬ 
est New Testament experience possible for men like us. If 
there is a power available for backslidden dead churches 
that will transform them from hospitals into armies of the 
living God, we must find that resource: 

“That Spirit which from age to age 
Proclaimed thy love, and taught thy ways. 
Brightened Isaiah’s vivid page, 

And breathed In David’s hallowed lays.” 

We come now to a firsthand study of the four Gospels and 
a few sayingB of Jesus reported in the opening verses of the 
Acts. Most, if not all, preaching one hears on Holiness 
or Entire Sanctification is drawn either out of the Old 


* Ligon, “The Psychology of Christian Personality.' 
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Testament or from Paul’s letters. At first glance, there 
appears to be no material for such preaching in the Gospels. 
There has been a cry in certain liberal quarters: “Back to 
Jesus; back to the Gospels; back to the Sermon on the 
Mount!” I accept the suggestion. Let us see what we can dis¬ 
cover in the life and teachings of Jesus regarding the work of 
the Holy Spirit in human personality. 

I accept the literature of the New Testament as a collec¬ 
tion of reliable documents, meaning what they say and 
saying what they mean. The liberal critics are in a difficult 
position in studying the Holy Spirit in the teachings of 
Jesus. You know their method. They feel that many of the 
reported sayings of Jesus are little more than the author’s 
reading his own ideas back into Jesus’ mind. Now the Gos¬ 
pels were all written after Pentecost when the idea of the 
Holy Spirit was prominent in the life of the church. Accord¬ 
ing to the critical scholars’ method of interpretation, we 
might expect the sayings of Jesus to abound with references 
to the Holy Spirit. But anyone knows that the gospel refer¬ 
ences to the Holy Spirit are scant. Here is one instance 
where, judged by their own methods, critical New Testa¬ 
ment scholars must admit that the authors of the Gospels 
have faithfully reported the mind of Jesus. Their biases 
and preferences have not crept into the written record. 

Much is made of the fact that there are so few references 
to the Holy Spirit in the Gospels. Robinson 1 points out that 
there are four stages in the experience of the Holy Spirit 
discernible in the New Testament. The first stage is that 
of the fellowship of Jesus and the disciples. It was direct. 
“He chose them that they might be with him.” The concept 
of the Holy Spirit, according to this author, was not neces- 

1 “Holy Spirit in the New Testament.” 
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sary in this first stage, the one covered by the Synoptic Gos¬ 
pels. The second stage includes the experiences of Pentecost 
with the power to witness. Pentecost came from Jesus! “He 
hath poured forth this” is the explanation given. Paul’s ex¬ 
perience of “mystical union with the risen Lord through the 
Holy Spirit” represents a still further development and is 
reflected in his letters, while the Fourth Gospel represents 
Jesus as still present in the church in the person of the Com¬ 
forter. Scott’s * sad conclusion on this matter is to the effect 
that the Spirit is not a primary conception of Jesus who uses 
the term only in deference to the current belief in the Spirit 
as the inspiration of the Scriptures and the power behind 
miracles. He (Scott) finds no indication that Jesus Himself 
thought that His message was related to the Spirit. He 
thinks that the idea of the Spirit had fallen into disuse in 
Jesus’ day, and since the people were unfamiliar with the 
concept, Jesus avoided it! This does not explain Jesus. His 
world was unfamiliar with the kind of love described in the 
Sermon on the Mount, but Jesus taught it, lived it, and died 
for it. That sort of interpretation doesn’t square with the 
mind and method of Jesus. Finally he says, speaking of the 
Fourth Gospel: “The conception (of the noly Spirit) is 
superfluous. The evangelist declares that Christ Himself will 
remain in living fellowship with His people, and there is no 
need for the other Comforter who will come in His stead.” 1 
It is too bad that the author of the Fourth Gospel didn’t 
have some twentieth century assistance in preparing his 
manuscript. We shall examine the message of the Fourth 
Gospel in detail later. 

But authorities seldom agree. Note the distinguished 


1 “Holy Spirit in the New Testament.” 
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Hopwood whose book, “The Religious Experience of the 
Primitive Church,” is a Religious Book Club Selection. lie 
says: “It is a superficial view to regard the Gospels barren 
of reference to the Holy Spirit ... the Gospels are shot 
through and through with the Holy Spirit’s power and 
activity as beheld by the eye witnesses in the words and 
activities of Jesus.” 

We may close this discussion with two observations. 
First: there is evidence that the disciples and those who 
accepted Jesus as Messiah (anointed one) explained His 
remarkable life and unique miracle-working power as being 
due to the presence of the Holy Spirit . 1 While it is true 
that for us the Holy Spirit reveals Jesus, it should also be 
emphasized that the life of Jesus first to last is a revelation 
of the power and presence of the Holy Spirit. What can the 
Holy Spirit do in human personality? Ask Jesus. 

Dr. James Denney in his article on “The Holy Spirit,” 
which you may find in The Dictionary of Christ and the 
Apostles, amplifies this point. 

“If, then, we try to sum up the oldest evange¬ 
listic representation, we can hardly say more than 
that the Holy Spirit is the divine power which 
from His baptism onward wrought in Jesus, mak- 
Him mighty in word and deed—a power the char¬ 
acter of which is shown by the teaching and by the 
saving miracles of Jesus—a power to which the 
sanctity of God attached, ... in which Jesus en¬ 
abled His disciples in some extent to share, and 
which He promised would be with them in the 
emergencies of their mission—a power, however, 

1 See Matthew 12:10-21; especially verse 18. 
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which (contrary to what we might have antici¬ 
pated) the evangelist (Mark) does not bring into 
prominence at any other crises or intense moments 
of Jesus’ life. It takes nothing less than that life 
itself, from beginning to end, to show us what the 
Spirit means. If the last evangelist tells us that the 
Spirit interprets Jesus, the inference from the first 
(Mark) is that Jesus also interprets the Spirit, 
and that only from Him can we know what it 
means.” 

Second: The deeper teaching of the Spirit must be 
reserved for those able to hear it. “I have many things yet 
to say unto you.” He taught as they were able to hear. 
They were not ready for this message in the early days of 
His fellowship with them. In response to their request: 
“Lord, teach us to pray,” Jesus said: “Pray for the Holy 
Spirit. The Father is more willing to give the Spirit than 
parents are to give gifts to their children.” But we have no 
record that they prayed thus until Pentecost. They asked 
for chief places in the Kingdom but they did not pray for 
the gift of the Father. This helps to explain Jesus’ silence 
regarding the noly Spirit in the Synoptic Gospels. 

I 

JESUS BEGINS HIS MINISTRY 

1. John the Baptist (Matthew 3:11; Mark 1:8; Luke 
3:16; John 1:29-34). 

Each of the Gospels reports the declaration of John the 
Baptist concerning Jesus. The multitude, according to the 
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Luke account, “mused in their hearts of John, whether he 
were the Christ or not.” The Fourth Gospel reports that 
priests and Levites were sent from Jerusalem to ask, “Who 
art thou? . . . Art thou Elias? . . . Art thou that 
prophet ? . . . W r hat sayest thou of thyself ?” John’s reply 
is reported essentially the same in each of the Gospels. He 
said, “I indeed baptize you with water; but one mightier 
than I eoineth, the latchet of whose shoes I am not worthy 
to unloose: he shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” Mark, the earliest Gospel, and John, the latest 
written, omit “with fire.” Matthew and Luke add “with 
fire.” John the Baptist seemed to feel that the outstanding 
characteristic, the chief function and the main purpose of 
the coming of Jesus would be to give the Holy Spirit to 
those ready to receive the promised blessing. While John 
was preaching to great crowds and baptizing “with water,” 
Jesus, who was now about thirty years of age, came to the 
Jordan to be baptized. As Jesus prayed “the heaven was 
opened, and the Holy Ghost descended in bodily shape like a 
dove.” It was this experience of Jesus at the baptism that 
convinced John the Baptist that the “Mightier One” con¬ 
cerning whom he had been preaching, had finally arrived. 
John said, “I knew him not; but he that sent me to bap¬ 
tize with water, the same said unto me. Upon whom thou 
shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on him , the 
same is he which baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. And I 
saw, and bare record that this is the Son of God .” 1 

This convinced John. The Spirit remained on Him. 
That is important. This was no emotional gust soon to be 
spent. This anointing, in the minds of the disciples, 
accounted for His unique power to work miracles and answer 

1 John 1:33,34. 
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opponents. Peter, preaching in the house of Cornelius, 
gives this interpretation: “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power; who went about doing 
good, and healing all that were oppressed of the devil; for 
God was with him.” 1 The entire life of Jesus was a revela¬ 
tion of the power of the Holy Spirit. 

2. The Temptation. 

Convinced now fully that He is God’s “anointed one,” 
the Messiah, Jesus, faces great alternatives. Since He is to 
establish God’s rule on earth, build the Kingdom of God, 
which is none other than the world as it ought to be, He 
must decide on a method and program. He has the power 
of God released in His own personality. How will He use 
this power? “And Jesus, being full of the Holy Ghost 
returned from Jordan, and was led about by the Spirit forty 
days in the wilderness in all his temptations.” 1 (See Greek.) 
By the power of the Spirit, Jesus overcomes the worldly- 
wise suggestions. Jesus refuses to compromise with Satan. 
He will not seek a spectacular short cut to Messianic glory. 
He refuses to descend from the sky in deference to current 
materialistic concepts of the Messianic kingdom. He will 
not use force. He turns His back on the cheap suggestions 
of the moment. He chooses the way of teaching and the 
wav of love. Tt may lead to the cross, but He believed the 
universe so constructed that “love never fails.” “And Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit —power of the Spirit 
into Galilee.” 

3. The Nazareth Sermon. 

Jesus returns now to His home town. As His custom was, 
He attends the synagogue service on the Sabbath day. The 
service was dry. This religion failed to meet the deeper 

1 Acts 10: 38. • Luke 4:1. 2. 
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needs of the faithful. It had degenerated into a form, a 
husk. Jesus knew this, but anyway. He went to church, took 
part in the service, and did something to put life and real 
meaning into the worship. He reads from the sixty-first 
chapter of Isaiah: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me 
because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the 
poor; he hath sent me to heal the brokenhearted, to set at 
liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year 
of the Lord.” 

It is significant that He stopped just there. He didn’t 
include: “The day of vengeance of our God.” When He 
returns to judge the world. He will open the Book and start 
reading where He left off. lie closed the Book, and as the 
custom was, seated Himself and proceeded to comment on 
the portion read. He said: “Today is this Scripture fulfilled 
in your ears. Today God’s Messiah is in your midst. I start 
now this program.” 

This was a holiness sermon preached under the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit. Ponder that message. This is the pro¬ 
gram of the noly Spirit—the holiness program of Jesus 
in that age and every age. If we only knew what it means 
for our day! This is Jesus’ platform; His inaugural 
address. He rejects the wilderness program of the devil; 
materialism, spectacularism, and force. He identifies Him¬ 
self with the purposes of the suffering servant of Jehovah, 
revealing the downreach of God’s great heart of love. This 
program and message is ageless. 

a. Good news to the poor, “the economically disenfran¬ 
chised.” Satan said: “Turn stones to bread,” but Jesus 
decided to do something better. Men have empty stomachs 
but there are soul cavities, too. They have no jobs; worse 
still, no vocation. Out of work? Yes, but lacking goal, 
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aim, and purpose. Poor in goods and poor in spirit. Jesus 
was poor. There were no class lines or distinctions with 
Him. He allied Himself with the poor but He advanced no 
economic scheme to abolish poverty. He taught the poor 
that “Man cannot live by bread alone,” that wealth entails 
spiritual perils the poor know not of, and finally, that true 
blessedness is of the Spirit, independent of external condi¬ 
tions. Happiness comes from within, out. Blessed are those 
who hunger for righteousness. They are filled. And the 
poor in spirit have the kingdom of heaven in their own per¬ 
sonality. 

b. “Heal the brokenhearted.” How many sad and lonely 
people there are! The accidents of life deny so many the 
high privilege of fellowship with that One who can respond 
to the highest and best in them. Tis probably true that 

“No one is so accursed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

But some heart though unknown 
Responds unto his own.” 

But where to find that “some heart.” The teaching of the 
New Testament and the experience of the Christian church 
is, that on life’s highest levels Jesus fully meets all our crav¬ 
ings for companionship and understanding. He does still 
heal the brokenhearted. 

One of the Mexican students had, by prayer and great 
sacrifice, been able to return to school following a very dif¬ 
ficult summer vacation. In one of the early testimony serv¬ 
ices she told some of her experiences. Through her tears 
we could see her beautiful smile as she climaxed everything 
by saying: “Surely Jesus is a good friend.” There was 
hardly a dry eye in chapel that day. A few days later one 
of our boys, an artist, brought me a lovely motto, hand- 
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carved in wood for the chapel wall. It hangs there: “Surely 
Jesus is a good friend.” Yes, Jesus is a good friend, be¬ 
cause He heals the brokenhearted. 

c. “Liberty to the captives.” Freedom for men caught and 
trapped by a pagan industrial order. Freedom in a world of 
dictators. The dictators’ big nightmare, and well it may 
be, is the Christian church. We want to be free, but every 
choice we make narrows life. We want every experience, 
but life says, Choose; take a line. Straight and narrow is 
the gate that leads to life and few there be that find it. Sin 
binds, makes captive, enslaves. The religions of the world 
either refuse to admit its reality or they recommend elab¬ 
orate programs of human effort in an attempt to find free¬ 
dom—to find God. The program Jesus announced that day 
and lived that way is far different. This “release” is some¬ 
thing brought to man. We often overemphasize human effort. 
Man must co-operate. But the teaching of the New Testa¬ 
ment is that “by grace ye are saved through faith and that 
not of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” The rich young 
ruler asked: “What must I do to be saved?” He didn’t 
understand the first thing about becoming a Christian. It 
isn’t what we do but what we let Christ do. “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world.” All that we can possibly do is 
to let Christ work the miracle in our lives. I don’t know 
how He does it. “It is a mystery,” Jesus said, “like the 
blowing of the wind.” We may not be so good on the the¬ 
ology of it, but we know that 

“He breaks the power of canceled sin, 

He sets the prisoner free; 

His blood can make the vilest clean, 

His blood atones for me.” 

d. “Sight to the blind.” Jesus healed many physically 
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blind men. Blindness is very common in the oriental count- 
tries due to the extremely bright sunlight, the fine sand 
and dust in the air, and the generally unsanitary condi¬ 
tions. Many could say because of the Master Healer: 
“Whereas I was blind, now I see.” But Jesus came to do 
more. “The recovery of sight.” Men by original nature 
have eternity in their heart. They have organs of recep¬ 
tivity ; they are instruments of illumination, revealing 
places for God. Sin blinds and films this capacity for God. 
Jesus, and Jesus alone, restores sight to the blind. After 
Helen Keller was taught to communicate with the outside 
world, Phillips Brooks was selected to teach her about God 
and Christ. When he had finished the first interview, Helen 
Keller said, referring to God: “Why, I’ve always known 
Him, but I didn’t know His name.” That’s just what Jesus 
does—He tells us His name, His character. His purpose, 
His love, and now we see, for “God who commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness hath shined in our hearts to 
give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” 

e. “Liberty to the bruised.” Whether we think of indi¬ 
viduals or of nations, sin in the form of wrong moral choices, 
breaks and bruises and tears. The wrong moral habits of 
thinking and living bind with cords of steel. It may be true 
that 

“Stone walls do not a prison make 
Nor iron bars a cage,” 

but sin does both. Man’s quest for freedom is realized only 
in Christ. Center your energies anywhere you may, and miss 
freedom. The materialist centers on things and becomes 
the slave to them. He has his reward. The sensualist allows 
his passions to run free and loose until he discovers a law in 
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his own nature that when he would do good, evil is present 
with him, bringing him into captivity to the principle of sin 
and evil. Christian experience through the centuries veri¬ 
fies the discovery of St. Paul: “0 wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me ... I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 

f. “The year of Jubilee.” This was the year when debts 
were canceled, property returned to original owners, and 
everybody got a fresh start. The gospel of Jesus is the good 
news of the second chance. Men who have failed and broken 
down on the highway of life can start over again. Every day 
is moving day in the Kingdom. “On the east three gates; 
on the north three gates; on the south three gates; on the 
west three gates.” At each gate an angel—an announcer of 
good news—a gospel preacher. The Kingdom faces on every 
type of human need, every disposition and temperament, 
every corner of the universe. Wherever you are, there is a 
straight line into the Kingdom. Start today. Start where 
you are. This is the year of Jubilee. Come! 

This, I take it, is the message of Jesus and the program 
of the Holy Spirit for every age. And Jesus went out from 
Nazareth to work for this. They sought to kill Him, “but 
he, passing through their midst, went on his way.” He is 
still “on His way.” Let us follow Him. 

It was an unusual service in the Nazareth synagogue. 
The congregation “wondered at the gracious words”—words 
filled brim full with love—“and they were astonished at his 
doctrine; for his word was with power.” Life was hard in 
those days. Human life was cheap. Defective boys and baby 
girls were thrown out to the wild animals. Love in the New 
Testament sense was not known. Jesus came into a cold, 
hard world with the one thing this poor world did not have 
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and sorely needed. It was love, just love. Holiness is the 
kind of love Jesus had for a world that was and is lost. 


II 

THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS 

In the fourth verse of the first chapter of Acts, Jesus com¬ 
mands the apostles to wait in prayer for the “promise of 
the Father” or the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. He adds: 
“which ye have heard of me.” Jesus is reminding them of 
His earlier teaching regarding the Holy Spirit. Let us fol¬ 
low this suggestion and turn now to the first three Gospels. 

1. Guide and Counsel (Mark 13:11; Matthew 19: 20; 
Luke 12:12). 

Jesus does not promise ease to His disciples. He predicts 
serious trouble for every one of them. Perilous times will 
come. Persecution will be theirs: “They shall deliver you 
up to councils; and in the synagogues ye shall be beaten: 
and ye shall be brought before rulers and kings for my sake, 
. . . but when they shall lead you, and deliver you up, take 
no thought beforehand what ye shall speak, neither do ye 
premeditate: but whatsoever shall be given you in that 
hour, that speak ye: for it is not ye that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost.” 1 Matthew’s report is: “For it is not ye that speak 
but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh in you.” 
Luke’s statement is substantially the same: “For the Holy 
Ghost shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to 
say.” 

■Mark 13:9-11. 
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It is objected th&t this statement reflects the experience 
of the early church rather than the mind of Jesus. It is 
suggested that the early church discovered that “simple, 
heartfelt eloquence was more effective than the studied 
defense, and Jesus is credited with giving advice which the 
church had already found valid.” There is a more direct 
approach than this. In Jesus’ own experience this remark¬ 
able promise was fulfilled. He had an inner resource for 
every outer situation. Pharisees and Herodians are sent to 
catch Him in His words. 1 It is a question regarding the 
tribute money. But He, knowing their hypocrisy, “answers 
well.” The Sadducees raise a question regarding the resur¬ 
rection and the scribe asks: “Which is the first command¬ 
ment of all?” Even this scribe perceived “that he had 
answered them well.” Jesus’ teaching is that emergencies 
demand extraordinary powers. The Spirit will actually take 
possession of their vocal organs. They will be better than 
they really are. Paul had this same thing in mind when he 
said: “I can do all things through Christ.” Disciples are 
not to worry about these crises. “The Holy Spirit will 
speak,” says Jesus, “I know. I’ve just handled Pharisees 
and Herodians and Sadducees and a scribe. If you can do 
that, you can do anything. Ye shall be hated of all men for 
my name’s sake; but he that shall endure to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” And the followers of Jesus can endure 
to the end by the power of the Holy Spirit. This kind of 
life has survival value. 

2. Inspiration of Scripture- (Mark 12: 36; Matthew 
22:43). 

These references reveal Jesus’ attitude toward the Old 
Testament Scriptures. Jesus indicates that the Scriptures 

1 Mark 12:13. 
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were written by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit and 
meant more than David himself fully understood. We have 
already seen in the .Nazareth sermon how Jesus used the 
Old Testament and went out that day to risk everything on 
the truth of the Isaiah prophecy. It led Him to a mount 
called Calvary and a cross, but He went all the way. He 
believed His heavenly Father and He accepted the Scrip¬ 
tures as God’s book. 

3. Power to cast out demons (Matthew 12:28; Luke 

11 : 20 ). 

A man, blind and dumb, possessed of the devil, has been 
cured by Jesus. The Pharisees are on hand to discount the 
miracle. They say that by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils, Jesus performs this act. Jesus claims to do this by 
the Spirit of God (v. 28). Luke’s account, strange enough, 
substitutes “finger of God” for “Spirit of God.” Luke, more 
than either Mark or Matthew, emphasizes the Holy Spirit 
in relation to Jesus, but not here. “Finger of God,” not 
hand. The thought is that Jesus, possessed by the Spirit of 
God, functions, if we may use the term, as one of God’s fin¬ 
gers. This is one of the little tasks at the end of God’s long 
reach. We, too, are to function as “fingers of God.” Fin¬ 
gers are swift to obey. They are skillful, sensitive, and 
absolutely essential for the intricate and complex activities. 
We are not called to make mountains and planets, but to 
teach a child, sing a song, smile, love. Dr. Green’s servant 
in the China hospital with uplifted hands asking Jesus to 
guide that skilled surgeon’s hands—“God’s finger” deliver¬ 
ing men from their physical infirmities and breaking the 
power of sin in their lives—this is the work of the Holy 
Spirit in this age—every age. And the prayer has been 
answered. At the last report, not one single post-operative 
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death in this hospital where the “finger of God” still 
removes cataracts, causing the blind to see, and bringing 
the light of the world to the dark soul cavities of China’s poor. 

4. Miracles. 

Following the Nazareth sermon Jesus begins a ministry 
of healing in Galilee. Crowds throng about Him. He has 
preached with power (Luke 4:31), but now this same 
power is present to heal at Capernaum. The people are 
amazed, asking: “What a word is this! For with authority 
and power He commandeth the unclean spirits and they 
come out.” He healed Simon’s wife’s mother and “all they 
that had any sick with divers diseases brought them unto 
him; and he laid his hands on everyone of them and healed 
them.” Great multitudes press Him so Jesus retires to 
the open country, evidently to the country home of some 
friend. A great crowd fills the house, and “the power of the 
Lord was present to heal them” (Luke 2:17). He does heal 
the poor man let down through the roof, and also forgives 
his sins, declaring, “The Son of man hath power upon earth 
to forgive sins.” Our reaction to extremes, excesses, and 
fraud no doubt cripples our faith and prayers in this field. 
Let us have the genuine; let us not hold back from the high¬ 
est offer of the New Testament. 

5. Sin against the Holy Ghost (Mark 3:28-30; Mat¬ 
thew 12:31,32; Luke 12:10). 

This tremendous statement comes from the lips of our 
Lord immediately following His debate with the scribes. 
Jesus has cast out a devil. The scribes say that this is the 
work of the prince of devils. They attribute the work of 
the Holy Spirit in Jesus to the devil. Jesus claimed it was 
the Spirit of God. Ts not this, in the very nature of the case, 
an attitude of mind and heart that God can do nothing to 
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forgive ? The essential truth here is that those who call evil 
good; who deride and nullify the work of God, suffer a per¬ 
version of their moral nature. They lose their capacity for 
God, and truth. They do not want truth and are given over 
to believe a lie. No more truth is revealed to those who 
refuse to live up to the implications of the truth they already 
know. The Aramaic word “Barnasha” means both “man” 
and “son of man.” Try this translation: “He who utters 
slander against a man will be forgiven, but not he who slan¬ 
ders the Holy Ghost.” The authors are plainly at a loss to 
know just what this means. This is a “strong argument for 
its reliability as expressing the mind of Jesus,” and is one 
of the most solemn teachings of all Scripture. 

6. Prayers of Jesus (Luke 10: 21). 

Jesus lived and taught prayer. As He prayed the heavens 
were opened. As He prayed. He was transfigured. Luke 
records a prayer of victory and triumph (Luke 11: 21). He 
says that “Jesus rejoiced in the Holy Spirit” as He prayed. 
There was a heightening of personality, a broadening of 
connections, a strengthening of the grasp on things spiritual 
and eternal. A few verses later (Luke 11:1) the disciples 
ask: “Lord, teach us to pray.” There was something attrac¬ 
tive about praying like that. It was after His “great while 
before day prayer” that the disciples found Him and said: 
“Master, all men seek for thee.” The power of prayer, “in 
the Holy Spirit!” We experience too little of it. Lord, 
teach us to pray! 

7. Teach us to pray (Luke 11:1-13). 

The closing verses of chapter nine in Luke’s Gospel reveal 
Jesus’ experiences in calling disciples. Everybody has an 
excuse. “I will follow thee; but.” They admire Jesus and 
want to he identified with Him and His movement, but! 
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Chapter ten records success. He finds the “other seventy.” 
These are men of another stripe. They are ready to leave 
all and follow Christ without any reservations. He sends 
them out two by two. Read this tenth chapter. The laborers 
are few. He sends them as lambs among wolves. Their task 
is a dangerous one. They travel light. They go to the houses 
of the people, not to the synagogues. He empowers them to 
heal the sick. He gives them His own message: “He that 
heareth you, heareth me.” And thus equipped they go out 
in His name bearing His message and doing His work. 
They are successful. “Devils are subject unto us through 
thy name.” They rejoice and their names are written in 
heaven. 

What a group! Witness their consecration, sacrifice and 
healing power. They are casting out devils and preaching 
Christ’s message; their names are written in heaven and 
they are filled with joy over their success. 

Yet this same group say to Jesus: “Teach us to pray.” 
They have come back for a ministerial conference. Jesus 
is praying: praying in the Spirit. Something about that 
prayer reaches them. It reaches out farther and mounts up 
higher than anything they have ever heard. They didn’t ask 
for more preaching or healing power. They didn’t say: 
“Lord, teach us how to integrate our message better with the 
needs of Galilean society.” That is important. We assume 
that; we start there; but that is not enough. They didn’t 
need to ask for a revelation of the problems of the age. They 
knew, for they were living within arm’s reach of human 
need. They knew their people and their problems. Jesus 
saw to that. They visited the homes and refused to confine 
their ministrations to the Sabbath synagogue exercises. 
They said, “Lord, teach us to pray. We have healed a few 
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sick folk and cast out some devils, but there are more devils 
and more sick. We can never do it all. Teach us how to pray 
—teach us how to move the arm that moves the universe. 
Unless God works in these cities above and beyond our 
human best, the work will never be done. Lord, we our¬ 
selves will have to be better men filled with God’s power to 
carry on this great task.” 

And Jesus taught them to pray. This should be called 
“The disciples’ prayer.” If you are a real disciple, you are 
authorized thus to pray. 

“Our Father,” not “my Father.” One person cannot have 
a monopoly on God. And these disciples must rethink God. 
He is Father and that means love. Already Luke tells us in 
chapter nine, verse 54, that James and John had asked per¬ 
mission to call down fire from heaven on the inhospitable 
Samaritans. Jesus would have them know that God is the 
God of the Samaritans too, and the Father of all men every¬ 
where. ne is the God who causes the rain to fall on evil and 
good alike, and the sun to shine on the just and the unjust; 
You can’t really get the spirit of this prayer into your sys¬ 
tem and be petty and small. 

“Thy ldngdom come.” This requires some faith. Disci¬ 
ples are to pray for the doing of God’s will on earth; for 
the heaven on earth, for the Sermon on the Mount achieved 
in human personality and in society. “Forgive us as we for¬ 
give.” Hot memories of the Samaritan village episode are 
still with them. One of the most beautiful things in the 
New Testament is right here. What would we do if refused 
a place to stay all night? Probably not draw fire from heaven, 
but would we jump in the car, step on the gas and drive 
into the next county or state? Would we ever forget to tell 
our friends not to travel that road, and especially about the 
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cool reception? Not so Jesus. Listen to Him: “Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is 
not come to destroy man’s lives, but to save them. And they 
went to another village—another village.” And because 
Jesus could love and forgive, He could pray. Can we? 

“Deliver us from evil.” The Greek has it: “Separate us 
from our principle of sinfulness” or from our “sin nature.” 
Paul uses the terms “old man” and “law of sin and death.” 
We say “carnal nature” or “bent to sinning.” This is what 
Jesus meant. “Good as you are,” Jesus says, “you need 
deliverance from the principle of sin within.” This was 
their trouble at the Samaritan village. But that same day 
they had also argued among themselves who should be great¬ 
est in the Kingdom; and they had commanded a man casting 
out devils, to stop his work, “because he followed not us.” 
What men! Selfish, vindictive, self-centered and bigoted! 
Good intentions, feverish activity, great sacrifice, loyal 
beyond a flaw—but the wrong spirit within. 

To this Jesus adds one other exhortation. He tells the 
story of the friend at midnight with his persistence and cli¬ 
maxes His reply to the disciples with this promise: “If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil¬ 
dren : how much more shall your heavenly Father give the 
Holy Spirit to them that ask him ?” This is the power that 
makes everything else possible. The Father will give the 
Holy Spirit. Everything that God does for us is a gift. Do 
we look for the Holy Spirit from any other source? Not 
from our trying or our crying or even our praying. God 
gives the Holy Spirit. Let us read verses nine and ten like 
this and see how they go: 

“And I say unto you, ask for the Holy Spirit 
and he shall be given you; seek for the Holy Spirit 
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and ye shall find him; knock on heaven’s door and 
heaven’s door will be opened and the Holy Spirit 
will be poured out upon you in abundance. For 
every real disciple of mine that asketh for the 
Holy Spirit receiveth him; and he that seeketh 
the Holy Spirit findeth him; and to him that 
knocketh on heaven’s door, heaven’s door is opened 
and the Holy Spirit is freely given him.” 

Pbayer 

Lord, teach us to pray like that. Save us from any 
sense of spiritual superiority that cuts us off from hunger¬ 
ing and thirsting for more of Thee. Deliver us from the 
principle of evil in our own lives, and fill our consecrated 
lives with Thy Holy Spirit. And may Thy Kingdom come 
in our own lives and may Thy will and purpose be worked 
out in our world by Thy Spirit, through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 

8. “1 am with you alway.” 

In the concluding portion of Matthew’s Gospel is to be 
found the germ of the idea so prominent in the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel, namely, that the Holy Spirit is the continuance of the 
life and work of Jesus. Matthew 28:18-28 gives the record 
of Jesus’ appearance to the eleven on a mountain in Galilee. 
He claims all power in heaven and earth, and commands 
the eleven: “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptiz¬ 
ing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost: teaching them to observe all things what¬ 
soever I have commanded you: and, lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Plainly, the disciples are 
to carry on the work of Jesus. Their message is to be cen- 
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tered in Him, and He promises to go with them forever. 
This can only be understood in the light of the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel teaching. Jesus, by the Holy Spirit, is the living un¬ 
seen Presence, ever present in the life of the church. Jesus 
is with us always by the Spirit. 

The same idea is found in Mark 16:19,20. “So then 
after the Lord had spoken unto them, he was received up 
into heaven, and sat on the right hand of God. And they 
went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working 
with them.” Jesus is at the right hand of God but is also 
said to be working with the disciples as they preach the 
Word. Jesus’ spirit and life and power—the Holy Spirit, is 
the Lord who works with us here. 

9. "Promise of my Father.” 

In Luke 24: 49, Jesus gives a command somewhat differ¬ 
ent than the Great Commission found in Matthew’s Gospel. 
Jesus says, “Behold, I send the promise of my Father upon 
you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high.” And we have the record 
in Acts of the result of their tarrying—“They were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost.” It was the promise of the Father; an 
enduement from on high, something from God and the spir¬ 
itual realm. Not merely a heightening of personality, 
although that is included, but a divine impartation, an 
empowering, an act of God in the soul of man. Something 
more than of the earth, making men better than their 
human best. If all power is given unto Jesus, then disciples, 
filled with Jesus by the Holy Spirit, have this same power 
making them adequate for every situation. 

10. The Holy Spirit and the Sermon on the Mount. 

We come now to some of the most searching of Jesus’ 

teaching. May the Spirit nimself lead us to appropriate 
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for ourselves the highest type of Christian experience prom¬ 
ised in the New Testament. “But the Comforter, which is 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things, and bring all things to your 
remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you” (John 
14:26). 

The plain statement here is that the Holy Spirit will 
emphasize, reinforce, and make real in human personality 
the truth of God as made known in the teachings of Jesus. 
He will “teach you all things.” Jesus could not remain for¬ 
ever. The disciples could not grasp all His message. “I 
have yet many tilings to say unto you, but ye cannot hear 
them now.” Jesus said, “Howbeit when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, he will guide you into all truth.” 1 The Holy 
Spirit is the Spirit of Truth. Jesus said: “I am the way, 
the truth and the life.” Jesus was the full revelation of 
God. In Him we find the truth about God and the spiritual 
laws of the universe revealed. The Holy Spirit continues 
the work of Jesus on the earth, ever revealing Jesus and the 
truth of God. The Holy Spirit in our lives is the power that 
makes possible the Christ life. We have Christ within. If 
we have His life we have what we need to live in harmony 
with His teachings as outlined in the four Gospels and espe¬ 
cially as summarized in the Sermon on the Mount. The 
Sermon on the Mount contained in the fifth, sixth and sev¬ 
enth chapters of Matthew should challenge our attention 
constantly. This is Jesus’ picture of the ideal life—the life 
to be lived in the Kingdom of God. The Sermon on the 
Mount is not primarily the picture of an ideal social or eco¬ 
nomic order, although it would ultimately issue in such a 
world. This sermon is Jesus’ picture of the sanctified life. 

>1 John 16:12,13. 
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Read this sermon. This is a dissertation on Holiness by 
Jesus Himself. The liberals and modernists have been say¬ 
ing: “Back to Jesus; back to the Sermon on the Mount.” 
Let us follow their suggestion and invite them to go along. 

Jesus begins the sermon by outlining eight qualities or 
characteristics which constitute the ideal life in the King¬ 
dom. 1 

(1) “The poor in spirit.” We must have this soul atti¬ 
tude. We must never become smug and self-satisfied and 
content. Our vision of possibilities in the Kingdom must 
ever so far exceed our attainments that we are poor in spirit, 
realizing how little we have in comparison with what may 
be ours. This is not a static conception of perfection. Those 
who have this soul attitude are blessed. It has its own reward. 
Theirs is the Kingdom of heaven achieved here and now in 
human life. This is blessedness. Life becomes organized 
and integrated in this search for more of God. This in itself 
results in happiness. 

(2) “The meek.” It is good to have enough faith in God 
and the ultimate triumph of His purposes in the world, 
that you can read the morning newspaper without a nervous 
breakdown. How good it is to have some people who can 
maintain a calm, steady faith—who keep cool when every¬ 
one else loses his head, one who doesn’t get red in the 
face or bite the fingernails in the face of apparent failure 
or defeat. They know this is God’s world. Like Elisha of 
old, they can pray: “Lord, open his eyes that he may see.” * 
Every mountain and flower and songbird’s melody is theirs 
because they belong to Christ and Christ belongs to God. 
These folk “inherit the earth” now. We inherit all we 
appreciate and understand and appropriate. We don’t have 

'Matthew 5:1-12. *2 Kings 6:17. 
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to pay taxes on it—we inherit it. We don’t belong to it—it 
belongs to us. 

(3) “They that mourn.” Happy that person whose range 
of interests is large enough, and whose love for others deep 
enough, to forget his own troubles in helpful, sympathetic 
service. In helping others he himself is comforted. 

(4) “They which do hunger and thirst.” These are strong 
passions of the body. Kighteousness is something to be hun¬ 
gered and thirsted for steadily. The Psalmist cries: “My 
heart is fixed, 0 God, my heart is fixed.” 1 We have too many 
spasmodic Christians. The “Brakeman at Church” w r as 
right. We stop at the first station after the meeting and 
wait to jump on the next revival train that comes thunder¬ 
ing along. Sanctification is the cure for all such. They shall 
be filled with what they hunger for—and this is blessed. 

(5) “The merciful.” These are the people who see possi¬ 
bilities for good in men and women. They see men not as 
they are, but as they may be by divine grace. They are too 
big to carry resentment. They can forgive and forget. They 
reap what they sow. They receive the divine forgiveness 
and mercy in their own lives. 

(6) “The pure in heart.” Men with pure motives, desires 
and purposes are delivered from sin. Sin is blinding. It 
films the eye for moral discrimination. It is deceiving. The 
more familiar we are with it, the less we know about it. It 
blinds to the beauty in nature; it robs us of the best friend¬ 
ships; it shuts us off from God. Only the pure in heart— 
only those who make it the one aim and purpose of their lives 
to understand and obey the spiritual laws of the universe— 
only to these persons is God made known. They see God. 


1 Psalm 57: 7. 
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They gain knowledge and insight into the nature of the 
great spiritual laws that undergird the universe and inter¬ 
penetrate the soul of man. Why could that old saint write 
“T P T” on the margin of her Bible in so many places ? She 
told her pastor: “Why, that’s one of the promises, and that 
means, ‘tested, proved true.’ ” She was seeing God. Every 
one can make some discovery about God—if he has a pure 
heart. I like to attend class meeting and hear the “pure in 
heart” report on their discoveries. Paul was right when he 
urged: “Despise not prophesyings” or testifying. Paul 
prayed for the Ephesians that they might comprehend with 
all the saints the dimensions of God’s love. You have to be 
a saint to do that, and it takes all the saints to discover all 
the truth about God. The pure in heart see God. 

(7) “The peacemakers.” Not the peace acceptors. These 
are the ones actively engaged in a course of life that makes 
for peace. They have peace and poise and balance within, 
and wherever they are, it is peaceful. They carry their 
atmosphere with them. They work to avoid conflict and 
misunderstanding. They help their associates to find the 
“peace of God.” This is Godlike. They are called the chil¬ 
dren of God. They have the family characteristics. 

(8) “The persecuted.” We punish the offenders of our 
social codes. Those who fall below our standards are crim¬ 
inals. We put them in jail. Those who rise above the norm 
and live better than the group and ahead of the group, we 
persecute. It lowers our “ego” to see anyone excelling us in 
goodness. Prophets have been stoned through the centuries. 
Discoverers, visionaries, pioneers of thought have been 
handled roughly. Jesus died on a cross. Jesus’ point here 
is that if you get no persecution, you aren’t living high 
enough. You are down where everyone else is. If you get 
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persecution for righteousness’ sake, rejoice. You belong to 
the goodly fellowship of saints and prophets. 

These are the eight qualities in human personality that 
constitute the sanctified life. The remainder of the sermon 
is a comment on how this life functions in various situa¬ 
tions. One possessing these traits is the “salt of the earth” 
and “the light of the world.” He is free from anger, lust, 
worry, fear and all the disintegrating distractions of the 
divided life. He has the single eye; the unified aim and pur¬ 
pose. He has the one quality of life that has survival value. 
Jesus ends the sermon by saying: “Whosoever heareth these 
sayings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a 
wise man, which built his house upon a rock: and the rain 
descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and 
beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon a rock.” 1 “I cannot live such a life,” somebody is say¬ 
ing. My answer is that you cannot live anything else per¬ 
manently. This is the only kind of existence that endures. 
Life is too difficult for anything else. The Sermon on the 
Mount contains the program. Pentecost is the power to 
realize this ideal. Let us have both the program and the 
power. If Pentecost is the incoming of the life of Jesus— 
the life of the one who taught and lived the Sermon on the 
Mount—then why not let Him live this life—His life, in 
us ? Start today 1 


1 Matthew 7 : 24,26. 
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III 

JOHN’S GOSPEL 

The Gospel of John was written much later than the 
Synoptics. It has been called the spiritual Gospel or the Gos¬ 
pel of spiritual insight. The interpretation or explanation 
of the work of the Holy Spirit takes a somewhat different 
line here. 

It seems that Jesus’ disciples were very slow to grasp the 
deeper spiritual significance of His message. Many things 
He would tell them but they were not able to hear. He told 
them to pray for the Holy Spirit early in His ministry, 
according to Luke’s record, but there is no evidence that 
they obeyed Him until after the crucifixion and the resur¬ 
rection. It is reasonable to suppose that Jesus spent much 
of the time at the last supper unfolding His message con¬ 
cerning the Holy Spirit, just as John reports it. Hereto¬ 
fore they were not ready for this message. Let us now 
examine the upper-room discourses relating to the Holy 
Spirit. 

1. Gift of the Father 

This teaching is prominent in the Fourth Gospel. The 
Holy Spirit, the forgiveness of sins, or any other work of 
grace in our lives, is on the basis of a gift. We need to 
emphasize this in our thinking more than we commonly do. 
Everything that God does for us is a gift. Christianity is 
a religion of receiving. The religions of the world picture 
their deities as remote and inaccessible. They recommend 
elaborate rituals and extended programs of human effort. 
Barriers must be surmounted by hard work. In some dis- 
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tant time the worshiper may at last draw near to his god. 
Not so Christianity. The documents of our faith record a 
God who takes the initiative to achieve man’s rescue from 
the power of evil. Our heavenly Father comes to man’s 
world seeking the salvation of His erring, sinning children. 
He sends His own Son, the Good Shepherd, to find the 
sheep that was lost.' “God sent not his Son into the world 
to condemn the world; hut that the world through him 
might be saved’ ... God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself’ . . . By grace are ye saved, through 
faith; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” 4 

We are not surprised then to note Jesus’ repeated insist¬ 
ence on the “gift” of the Holy Spirit. “I will pray the 
Father, and he shall give you another Comforter’ . . . The 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name' . . . 
the Comforter . . . whom I will send unto you from the 
Father 7 . . . The Comforter ... I will send him unto 
you’ ... He breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Ghost.”’ These statements are in 
accord with Luke’s report of Jesus’ promise, “If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children: 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.” 1 " 

We must grasp this truth. God ever offers Himself to 
men. He is knocking at the door trying to make Him self 
heard. He is doing everything He can through our friends, 
through a Christian civilization, through our consciences 
and all the experiences of our lives, to break into our 


•Lake 15:1-7. *John 3:17. »2 Cor. 5:19. ‘ Eph. 2:8. •John 

14:16. “John 14:26. “John 15:26. "John 16:7. “John 20-22 
10 Luke 11:13. 
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thoughts and purposes. When we give all. He gives all. 
When He has us, we have Him. 

My daughter was very sick. X-ray pictures revealed 
double mastoid. Our doctor ordered an operation. The 
afternoon she was going to the hospital, we called in a min¬ 
ister friend to pray. After reading from the New Testament 
he prayed, asking our heavenly Father to guide the sur¬ 
geon’s hand and make Mary well. As the prayer finished, 
Mary began to cry. In response to my query: “What are you 
crying for?” she said: “It doesn’t seem to me that I’m good 
enough that Jesus should do anything for me, does it to you. 
Daddy ?” With tears in my eyes I could honestly say to my 
dear girl: “No, Mary, you are not good enough; mama 
isn’t good enough; daddy isn’t good enough; none of us are 
good enough, but that is the wonderful thing about Jesus. 
He does good things for us anyway, whether we deserve them 
or not.” 

And that is eternally true. That is grace. That is the 
“Good News” of the gospel. 

“He saw me plunged In deep distress, 

He flew to my relief; 

For me He bore the sinful cross, 

And carried all my grief.” 

Let us open our lives to the gift—the Comforter. The 
word Comforter itself suggests the New Testament idea of 
grace. The Greek word “paraclete” is translated both advo¬ 
cate and comforter. He is one called to one’s side to render 
aid. He is the divine Helper—the enabling of the Holy 
Spirit—power from on high available at my side—an ever¬ 
present help in every time of trouble, a gift from the Father 
to His children. 
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“ ’Tis only heaven that’s given away, 

’Tls only God may be had for the asking.” 

2. Disciples 

Jesus is holding a closed session with His intimate 
friends and followers. They have left all to follow Him. 
Their names are written in heaven. They have been suc¬ 
cessful evangelists. Jesus says: “The Comforter . . . even 
the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, because 
it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye know him 1 
... I pray for them: I pray not for the world 2 . . . They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. Sanc¬ 
tify them through thy truth.” 2 These verses are in line with 
the New Testament teaching that a fuller and deeper 
experience in God is provided for those who are called 
Christians. 4 To qualify for this deeper experience one must 
be sure that he is a disciple. Have we left all to follow 
Jesus? Do we have joy in Christian service? Do we have 
an understanding of the meaning of the gospel message? 
We gain this by careful and prayerful study of the New 
Testament. Are our names written in heaven ? If so, then 
we qualify as disciples and may ask for the gift of the 
Father, the Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost. He will 
possess your personality, purifying and cleansing every 
trait, lifting all the drives, purposes and interests to the 
highest possible level and will release His power and life in 
you. This is the gift of God in human personality; the 
kingdom of heaven within you. 

3. The Coming of Jesus 

Here, for the first time, is to be found the idea so prom¬ 
inent in Paul’s letters, that the coming of the Holy Spirit 

1 John 14:10,17. ‘John 17:9. »John 17:16,17. ‘See 1 These. 

3:10-13 and 5:12-24; also Phil 3:13-15 and like passages. 
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is really the return of the Spirit and life of Jesus. Jesus 
says: “I will pray the Father and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you forever ... I will 
not leave you comfortless: 1 will come to you 1 ... If a 
man love me, he will keep my words: and my Father will 
love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him' ... I am the vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me, and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit: for without me ye can do nothing.” 3 

These‘are tremendous statements. We must be careful 
not to modify or weaken their force in any way. The Spirit- 
filled, sanctified Christian is the Christ-possessed Christian. 
Here is divine adequacy. Jesus said to His followers: “Be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world.” Now, if Pentecost 
is really the incoming of the life of our living Lord, then 
we, too, in His name and by this all-conquering life of 
Christ within, can overcome the world of evil. The tempta¬ 
tions that would normally defeat our unaided selves 
“Lose their power when Thou art nigh.” 

Paul had this experience and preached it to others. Lis¬ 
ten to him: “Christ in you 4 ... let this mind be in you, 
which was also in Christ Jesus 5 . . . that you may be 
strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man; that 
Christ may dwell in your hearts by faith . . . that ye 
might be filled with all the fullness of God.”* So much for 
his preaching. What about his experience? He says: “I 
bear branded on my body the marks of the Lord Jesus'. . . 
it pleased God to reveal his Son in me* ... I can do all 
things through Christ* . . . I am crucified with Christ; 

1 John 14:16,17. s John 14:23. "John ‘15: 5. ‘Col. 1:27. • Phil. 
2:5. * Eph. 3:17, 19. 7 Gal. 0:17 (Revised Version). 8 Gal. 1:15, 16. 

8 Phil. 4 :13. 
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nevertheless I live; yet not 1, but Christ liveth in me: and 
the life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God 1 . . . For me to live is Christ.” * 

Think of these statements. Paul claims that his old self 
is gone. He says it is crucified. Paul, the old man, is dead. 
But still Paul lives. But it is not Paul any more—“Christ 
liveth in me.” Christ’s purpose, desires, ambitions, hopes 
and plans are being lived out in his life. This is the life of 
the Holy Spirit—“Christ in you.” This is the basis for our 
faith in a future life. “If the Spirit of him that raised up 
Christ from the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies by his 
Spirit that dwelleth in you.”" The future is ours because 
we belong to Christ. 

If Christ lives within, then we certainly will have the 
same kind of love that Jesus had for lost men and women. 
The fifteenth chapter of Luke, sometimes called the 
redemption chapter of the Bible, contains a beautiful pic¬ 
ture of Christ’s love for sinners. “Then drew near unto him 
all the publicans and sinners for to hear him.” Think of it. 
Crooked tax collectors, dishonest and despised by all. And 
immoral persons. They never went to the synagogue. There 
was nothing there for them. The Pharisees couldn’t help 
them much. What a crowd of wreckage. An impossible sit¬ 
uation! What should be done with folk like that? Give 
them a tirade against the evils of the day ? Preach the judg¬ 
ments of God? Listen to Jesus. With a heart overflowing 
with love, and possessed of an insight into human need and 
the way of redemption for broken, despairing men, Jesus 
told three stories—stories of love. The Pharisees criticize 


J Gal. 2:20. > Phil. 1:21. * Romans 8:11. 
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Him for associating with this crowd. Jesus tells of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin and the lost hoy. Three kinds of sinners: 
the sinner that is lost and cannot find his way back; the sin¬ 
ner who is lost and doesn’t know it; and finally, the sinner 
who is a sinner by a deliberate act of the will. Jesus as much 
as says: “Yes, I am interested in publicans and sinners— 
lost sheep, lost coins, lost boys, because God is interested 
in them.” Do we spend too much time on the ninety and 
nine? Could the ninety and nine help Jesus find the lost 
sheep? If the ninety and nine had been on the job that one 
sheep might not have strayed from the floeji. If Christ lives 
within, then we shall have the same love He had for the 
world of disorganized, disintegrated and despairing men. 
The greatest power in the universe to win men is the power 
of love. “Love never fails.” Ninety-nine per cent of the sin¬ 
ners are selfish sinners. They love their own way. They 
need someone to love them till they can see that their sin 
hurts the one who loves them and the one they love. They 
need to feel the strain and pull of love that is hurt when they 
commit sin. The world needs more men and women who live 
up high with God and who at the same time love men enough 
to “fill up that which is lacking of the sufferings of Christ.” 

For over twenty-five years Dr. Goodell won on an average 
of one man every day to Christ. Tom Beare went to China 
for a few months. His great love for the poor of China sent 
him out into the homes of the lowest, the least, the lost. He 
slept on their floors, ate their food, took the life they were 
able to give. His body gave out. Tom went to live in the 
palace. But love like that won its way. Prejudices were 
broken down; it was easier to explain Jesus and the cross 
after they had seen Tom, and the work of the missionary 
has been going better since Jesus lived among the villages 
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of China in Tom Beare. This is Pentecost—“Christ in yon, 
the hope of glory” here and there. 

“Have Thine own way, Lord, have Thine own way, 

Hold o’er my being absolute sway. 

Fill with Thy Spirit till all shall see 
Christ only, always living in me.” 

4. The Real Presence 

“But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, which pro- 
ceedeth from the Father, he shall testify of me” (John 
15:26). 

It is the work of the Holy Spirit to make Jesus real in 
our lives. Just as we are ignorant of the nature of God with¬ 
out the perfect revelation that comes to us through the life 
and teachings and death of Jesus as recorded in the four 
Gospels, so we are forever balked from really knowing Jesus 
apart from the activity of the Holy Spirit. One may read 
and study critically the four Gospels, unaided by the Holy 
Spirit, and miss the real Christ. Many so-called scholarly 
works on Jesus would be changed drastically if the Holy 
Spirit only had a chance to make Jesus real to the authors. 
We said that the life of Jesus as outlined in the first three 
Gospels revealed just what the Holy Spirit could do in 
human personality. The fourth Gospel teaches that the 
Holy Spirit through the centuries eternally reveals Jesus. 
It is more than a memory such as we have of Washington 
or Lincoln or Wilson, that binds us to Jesus. Jesus lives and 
is present in the world by the Holy Spirit. He is the con¬ 
trolling and guiding factor in the life of the church, direct, 
by the noly Spirit, acting on men’s lives. He has revealed 
Himself not alone to the mystics but to practical men of 
affairs who for His sake have suffered and known the bitter- 
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ness of opposition. They lived in our world where Jesus was 
alive and supreme, acting with and for them by the Holy 
Spirit. 

When we experience a heightening of personality in com¬ 
munion with our living Lord, we also sense the presence of 
the Holy Spirit. We cannot distinguish the presence of 
Jesus in our moments of blessedness, from the Holy Spirit. 
That poor woman in China heard the name of Jesus once 
and was released from the load of sin in her life. She was 
happy. A few days later she returned to the mission, ask¬ 
ing : “The name, the name ?” She had forgotten the name— 
the name of Jesus. When given the name, her joy returned. 
Jesus reveals the Holy Spirit and the Holy Spirit makes 
Jesus real. By the Spirit we experience the love and care 
and guidance of Jesus. To read of this is not enough. We 
must have the experience for ourselves. 

“I know of lands that are sunk in shame, 

Of hearts that faint and tire; 

But I know a name, a name, a name. 

That will set those lands on fire.” 

5. The Universal Christ 

“It is expedient for you that I go away; for if I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I 
depart, I will send him unto you” (John 16:7). 

Jesus was limited by time and space in His earthly min¬ 
istry. Wien He was in Nazareth He could not be in Caper¬ 
naum. While healing the sick in Galilee, He was unable to 
minister to human need in Judea. But the coming of the 
Holy Spirit universalized Jesus. Now, by the Holy Spirit, 
Jesus is everywhere present. He is waiting now to fill a mil¬ 
lion hearts, and if He did, none of us would be impover¬ 
ished. Jesus is in Shanghai and London; in New York and 
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San Francisco; in Greenville and Corralitos, by the Holy 
Spirit. This is what Bishop Thoburn meant when he 
reported his trips to India. When he went down the gang 
plank and his feet touched the shores of dark India, he could 
feel the Presence by his side. Can we ? We may. 

6. The Vindication of Jesus 

“And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, 
and of righteousness, and of judgment: of sin, because they 
believe not on me; of righteousness because I go to my 
Father, and ye see me no more; of judgment, because the 
prince of this world is judged” (John 16: 8-11). 

This is a most difficult passage. We offer a few simple 
suggestions and purposely avoid an involved argument. 
“When he is come.” Take a pencil and run a line out to the 
margin of your Testament and add “to you.” When the 
Holy Spirit comes to you, ne will, through your life, led by 
the Spirit and filled with Jesus, convict men of sin. Jesus 
adds that they do not believe His message. Somehow the 
Holy Spirit in our lives and directly in the lives of unsaved 
men, will finish the work Christ began and even perform 
what He could not do unaided by the Spirit. “Greater 
works than these shall ye do,” Jesus said. This is just what 
He means. The continuance of His life and Spirit through 
the centuries in the lives of His followers is ever convicting 
the world of sin. 

Jesus relates the conviction of the righteousness of His 
cause to the resurrection and nis going to the Father. The 
resurrection means that all Jesus taught and the kind of 
life He lived, were so vital and eternal that they could not 
be killed and put out of the way. This quality of life has 
survival value. The climax of every sermon recorded in the 
book of Acts is the resurrection of Jesus. Everything hangs 
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there. If it is true, then there is no standing room for any 
other philosophy or any other way of life. Heathen temples 
must close, for ne is the Way. He is ultimate, final. There 
is no way to modify His Sermon on the Mount, and bring it 
nearer to truth. It is truth, full and complete. The resur¬ 
rection of Jesus and His continued presence in the church 
by the Holy Spirit are convincing the world of the right¬ 
eousness, validity, and ultimate triumph of His cause. 

“Of judgment.” The Prince of this world, the evil force 
of the universe, was defeated on the cross. Sin at its worst 
and blackest met God’s redemptive love, and love won. God 
took that opportunity to reveal His great heart of love. 
That which is eternal in God is revealed to man at a point 
of time in human history. This is more than a martyr’s 
death. The nature of sin is exposed. It is a weak thing. It 
contains within itself the germ of its own ultimate defeat. 
It is the work of the Holy Spirit operating in the con¬ 
sciences of men, to reveal the nature of this moral realm to 
which all men are accountable. Men must know that they 
cannot successfully violate the laws of God. The Holy Spirit 
in the world passes God’s judgment on sin. 

7. Not Speak of Himself 

“Howbeit when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth; for he shall not speak of himself” 
(John 16:13). 

Having the Holy Spirit in our lives is not an end in itself. 
We are not to seek the Holy Spirit merely to be able to tes¬ 
tify that we have the Holy Spirit. A church is not an end 
in itself. Peter’s definition still holds good. Of the Chris¬ 
tian community he says: “Ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that ye 
should shew forth the praises of him who hath called you 
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out of darkness into his marvelous light.” 1 “Ye are that ye 
may.” The church is a means to an end, a revealing place 
for God, an instrument of illumination in a dark world. 
The church is the society of the “forgiven and forgiving.” 
Jesus reveals the true motive for seeking sanctification. 
“For their sakes I sanctify myself.”' That’s it. We are to 
seek the Holy Spirit in our lives, not for any selfish purpose 
of either display or enjoyment. The promise is: “Ye shall 
receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come upon you, 
and ye shall be witnesses unto me.”* Auntie Cook witnessed 
to Moody and Moody tarried for his own personal Pente¬ 
cost. If we are to be effective witnesses, we must have the 
Holy Spirit in our lives. “We must go deeper before we can 
go farther.” 

8. Things to Come 

“He will shew you things to come” (John 16: 13). 

Christianity is not a static religion. We are not called to 
maintain a worn-out system of religious thought. Christ’s 
message is for every age. It is the work of the Holy Spirit 
to take the essential truth of the message of Jesus and 
inspire men’s minds to apply it to the problems that face 
them from age to age. He has the word for this day. If 
modern business, if our scholars, if our political leaders 
would let the Holy Spirit present the “Jesus way” for today, 
hope would dawn fresh in millions of hearts. More and 
more He haunts the councils of men. Tt is our faith that 
men of affairs, experts and authorities in every field of 
endeavor, dominated by the Holy Spirit of Christ, will come 
to understand His way as the only workable way on this 
planet. 


1 1 Peter 2:9. 1 John 17:19. » Acts 1: 8. 
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But there is more. He will shew you things to come. He 
offers the guiding hand for our individual lives. Men filled 
with the Holy Ghost are more than “flecks of foam on the 
vast sea of a material universe.” They are guided by Christ 
who lives within. Paul experienced this guidance. He was 
forbidden of the Holy Ghost to preach in Asia. If not south, 
then north. “So,” Luke says, “passing through Mysia he 
assayed to go into Bithynia, but the Spirit suffered him 
not.” 1 Not north, not south, surely not back. There was 
only one way to go and he took it. Sometimes we can only 
go ahead in the line of duty. Providences are God’s lead¬ 
ings. He came to Troas. Luke was there to nurse him back 
to health. The vision of the man of Macedonia came one 
night. Now Paul knew why Asia and Bithynia had been 
closed. Paul would rather follow the leading of the Spirit 
even though it landed him in a jail at Philippi than to spend 
the remainder of his days in a lonely province on the south¬ 
ern shore of the Black Sea. God took care of Bithynia. The 
gospel was preached there and a great church conference 
was held there in the early days. God had Greece and Rome 
and western Europe for Paul. Let us follow the leading of 
the Holy Spirit. “He will shew you things to come.” 

9. The Prayer of Christ (John 17). 

This is the longest recorded prayer of Jesus. He prays, 
not for the world, but for His disciples (verse 9). He says 
that He is glorified or revealed in His followers. Just as 
Jesus revealed God, our task is to reveal Jesus (verse 10). 
We are to have His joy in our lives (verse 13). We are to 
live normal lives in the world kept from the evil of the world 
(verse 15). We are to be sanctified (verse 17). Just as the 
Father sent Jesus into the world to seek and to save the lost, 

i Acts 10: 6-9. 
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Jesus now sends His followers to carry on this task (verse 
18). Here is the power we need for such a program. “For 
their sakes 1 sanctify myself.” That is, “I dedicate myself, 
set myself apart, for this great task of world redemption 
that they also may be sanctified or set apart for the great 
work of redeeming a world from sin” (verse 19). This 
prayer is not limited in scope. It includes us (verse 20). 
Christians are to be united just as Jesus and His Father are 
one. Pentecost unites men. Before Pentecost Peter rebuked 
Jesus, criticized the disciples, spoke out of turn on many 
occasions. If the disciples were sitting down, he stood up; if 
they stood, he sat. Jesus should never wash his feet. But 
after Pentecost all is changed. What a beautiful picture: 
“And Peter standing up with the eleven.” For the first 
time things were unanimous. And the world believes (verse 
21). Jesus gives us His glory. His glory was that He 
revealed God. Filled with the Holy Spirit, we, too, reveal 
God in our world (verse 22). The secret of this glory is the 
indwelling Christ—“I in them.” That is Pentecost (verse 
23). We are to be with Christ where He is in this world 
and in the world to come (verse 24). Jesus had revealed 
God’s will by His life and teachings. He promises to reveal 
God further, no doubt referring to the cross. He prays that 
we may have the kind of love that God has, in our own per¬ 
sonalities. Paul’s idea is the same: “The love of God shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost.” 1 Notice Jesus’ 
words, the key to the realization of all that has gone before: 
“I in them.” That explains everything and makes every¬ 
thing else possible. 

When he was thirty-four years old, B. T. Roberts wrote a 


1 Romans 5: 5. 
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scholarly appeal for old-fashioned Methodism. On him and 
his friends were heaped all sorts of abuse. They were called 
spurious reformers, pseudo-reformers, plenteous as black¬ 
berries; unfledged, beardless, brainless boys. Fifty-three 
men voted him guilty of insubordination and at the same 
time acquitted one of serious moral charges. When he was 
thirty-five, he was expelled from the church after being 
denied counsel, objections, a change of venue and an appeal. 
His calm answer was: “If I have misrepresented your views, 
correct me and I will publish my mistake.” 1 Did he become 
cross and crabbed ? Listen to a bit of his wife’s letter to her 
mother. “Benjamin seems commissioned anew. He has 
more calls . . . more unction . . . and never since I have 
known him has he had so much of the Spirit of his Mas¬ 
ter.” 1 What made him like Jesus? He had been to Pente¬ 
cost. Christ was dwelling in his heart by faith. “I in them.” 
Do we have Him ? 

10. Receive Ye the Holy Ghost (John 20:19-23). 

“Then said Jesus to them again, Peace be unto you; as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you. And when he had 
said this he breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive 
ye the Holy Ghost: Whose soever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them; and whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.” 

There are three great statements to consider: (1) Jesus 
commands us to carry on His work. (2) We must receive 
the Holy Ghost to be able to do this. (3) This power in our 
lives will make it possible for us to do something to break 
the hold of sin in men’s lives. 

An old man was seated opposite me and he was drunk. 


1 and 1 See “Life of B. T. Roberts," by B. H. Roberts. 
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He had a gallon of wine. He was making life miserable for 
himself and everybody else. An idea came. The brakeman 
helped me. I took the old man out to eat while we were 
changing engines, meanwhile the brakeman poured out most 
of the wine and refilled the jug with water. This weak 
solution made him sick. He thought that he was going to 
die and asked me to pray for him. We went out on the front 
platform of the coach. I sang for him, “ Eock of Ages” and 
“Is There Anyone Can Help Us?” You know how the 
answer comes back: 

“Yes, there’s one, only one. 

The blessed, blessed Jesus, He’s the One. 

When afflictions press the soul, 

And waves of trouble roll, 

And you need a friend to help you, 

He’s the One.” 

The old man was a church member—one of the Sunday- 
school boys who had gotten away from God. He couldn't 
pray. 1 helped him. Together we promised the Lord that 
he would never touch that stuff again. You know, we found 
that Jesus was more than a word on the printed page; more 
than a historical character. We found Him the living 
Presence on the front end of that coach bouncing along 
through Kansas. We ate in Kansas City that night and in 
Chicago the next morning. Here were the drinks lining 
the wall. He ate good meals and never touched strong 
drink. I left him at the depot after telling the Traveler’s 
Aid agent to watch out for him and get him on the Montreal 
train. The lady at the desk informed me that the old man 
had stayed quietly in the station and had taken the nine- 
thirty train. She added: “We have wired ahead and at all 
the principal stations a representative of the Traveler’s Aid 
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Society will check up on him. We will see that he makes it 
through to Montreal.” That was fine. And I knew that 
someone else was traveling with the old man—the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and that He would stay with him, if he would 
let Him, not only to Montreal, but until he had made his 
last day’s journey across the sands of time and unsandaled 
his tired feet at the beautiful gate. The living Christ by the 
Holy Spirit can do all of that and more. His resources are 
beyond our asking and thinking. He is waiting to empower 
us to carry on the work of Jesus. 

The disciples were behind closed doors when Jesus 
appeared to them. They were living between Easter and 
Pentecost. This is a picture of our churches all too fre¬ 
quently. We are talking to one another behind closed doors. 
Let us down on our knees in confession, repentance and 
consecration until the Holy Spirit once again changes our 
hospitals into armies. God grant that the church may be 
lifted above pettiness and divisiveness and selfishness. If 
only we could get on the trail of lost men and, like Jesus, 
“seek and save the lost,” less machinery would accomplish 
more. 

On the last days of the Feast of Tabernacles, Jesus cried, 
saying, “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and 
drink. He that believeth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
out of his innermost parts shall flow rivers of living water.” 1 
John’s comment here is that Jesus is referring to “the Spirit, 
which they that believe on him should receive.” This is a 
beautiful picture of Pentecost. The Holy Spirit in human 
personality flows out in blessing to others. This is the true 
motive for seeking and the main purpose in receiving the 


1 John 7: 37-39. 
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Holy Spirit. God grant that “rivers of living water” may 
flow out to bless dry and dead lives all about us. We must 
have on hand that which will transform the desert wastes 
of human life into the garden of God, otherwise the desert 
will destroy us. May we have our own Pentecost and the 
“rivers of living” influence and power. 


IV 

JESUS’ LAST MESSAGE 

Witnesses unto me (Acts 1:1-8). 

“Ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost is come 
upon you, and ye shall be witnesses unto me both in Jeru¬ 
salem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter¬ 
most part of the earth.” 1 

Jesus had told the disciples long before this to ask for the 
noly Spirit. There is no indication that they did. After 
His resurrection He urged them again to tarry at Jerusa¬ 
lem for the Holy Spirit. They obeyed Him. Pentecost came 
in answer to their prayer, their faith and their obedience. 
Self must go. They were filled with failure and defeatism. 
They had notions and ideas. They were divided among 
themselves. They had been seeking for chief places. They 
had a materialistic conception of the Kingdom. “Wilt thou 
at this time restore the Kingdom to Israel?” They must 
understand that the Kingdom is spiritual. When they were 
ready, God was ready. When we give all, He gives all. “And 
they were all filled with the Holy Spirit.” Jesus said that 

f Acta 1: 8. 
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they would be “witnesses.” They were not to be debaters. 
This was not a call to preach. They already were preachers. 
It was power to witness “unto me”—unto Jesus. Witnesses 
to the fact that they had been with Jesus, were now filled 
with the Spirit of Jesus, and were like Jesus. Witnesses to 
the saving and keeping power of the Son of God. Witnesses 
to the fact that Jesus was alive. Witnesses to the reality of 
Jesus in the hour of suffering. T. R. Glover says that the 
Christians outlived, outthought and outdied the pagans, and 
because of this they won out in the pagan world. Yes, that 
is true. But the reason they outlived, outthought and out- 
died the pagans was because they had been to Pentecost. The 
life of Christ and the eternal world had taken possession of 
them. Jesus was living within, making them adequate for 
every situation. They went everywhere in triumph. It was 
His program and His power and His leadership that made 
them mighty. This is what our churches need. Our col¬ 
leges need this. How about our youth organizations ? Pen¬ 
tecost is for all. “Your young men shall see visions and your 
old men 6hall dream dreams.’” Let us venture out and risk 
all and see what Pentecost will mean for us in this age. 


1 Acts 2:17. 
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i 

Luke is the scholarly author of two immortal books—the 
Gospel which bears his name and which has been called “the 
most beautiful book that ever was written,” and the Acts 
of the Apostles. 

The second book, the Acts, is in the nature of a sequel 
to the first, and is most enjoyed, and best understood, when 
read consecutively with it. 

The introductory paragraphs of these books reveal first, 
that in the Gospel the author with “diligent investigation 
and orderly arrangement” (Weymouth) records the things 
that Jesus "began both to do and teach”; while the Acts is 
written to show that the labors and doctrine of the apostles 
are but a continuation of the work and teaching of the 
Christ. A careful study of these introductions suggests 
another most interesting fact; namely, that Luke is saying 
here that the teaching regarding Christ and the Holy Spirit 
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is fast becoming a systematic teaching and hence can quite 
properly be called a doctrine. 

“Forasmuch,” says he, introducing the Gospel, “as many 
have taken in hand to set forth in order a declaration of 
those things which are most surely believed among us, even 
as they delivered them unto us, who from the beginning 
were eye witnesses, and ministers of the word; it seems to 
me also, having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee in order, most excel¬ 
lent Theophilus, that thou mightest know the certainty of 
those things wherein thou hast been instructed.” And in 
the opening words of the Acts he continues: “The former 
treatise have I made, 0 Theophilus, of all that Jesus began 
both to do and teach, until the day in which he was taken 
up, after that he through the Holy Ghost had given com¬ 
mandments unto the apostles whom he had chosen: to whom 
also he shewed himself alive after his passion by many 
infallible proofs, being seen of them forty days, and speak¬ 
ing of the things pertaining to the kingdom of God; . . . 
and being assembled together with them, commanded them 
that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but wait for the 
promise■ of the Father, which, saith he, ye have heard of 
me,” i. e., ye have already heard of from me. 

From these opening words, on through the thrilling 
adventures and extraordinary accomplishments of the apos¬ 
tles, including Paul, as recorded by Luke in this master¬ 
piece of literature, we come upon clear and conclusive steps 
in the unfolding of the doctrine of the Christ as set forth 
by the apostles under the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. 

Along toward the close of his account of the Day of Pen¬ 
tecost, Luke tells us that “they [the 3000] continued stead¬ 
fastly in the Apostles’ Doctrine.” Our aim in this treatise is 
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to try to ascertain what that doctrine was, as adopted by the 
apostles themselves. Thus we will be the better informed 
regarding God’s method as revealed through His Word; and 
will know the course we should follow. Before going further 
with the study, it might be well to give a few thoughts to the 
word doctrine itself from the standpoint of the New Testa¬ 
ment as a whole. 

In the first place, Bible scholars tell us that the word 
doctrine, singular case, is used in the New Testament about 
forty times—and always in the singular case, when refer¬ 
ring to Christ’s teaching. The deep significance of this fact 
cannot be overestimated. The New Testament records the 
words of many strong advocates who preached the doctrine 
of Christ. Each one emphasizes some particular conviction: 
John the Baptist preaches repentance and remission of sins, 
with water baptism as a sign of the work done; Peter, the 
bold, fearless denouncer of sin, preaches heart purity; Paul 
places strong emphasis upon justification by faith, without 
dead works; James, upon faith with living works,. All dif¬ 
ferent, and yet all one in proclaiming Christ’s doctrine as 
one “harmonious whole”; though imparted then as now, 
through “men who differed greatly among themselves in 
their respective make-up, and whose diverse characteristics 
appear very distinctly in their respective utterances.” “It 
is highly important that we should take note of the oneness 
of the doctrine and of the diversity of the ways and aspects 
wherein that doctrine is presented by the several apostles and 
teachers commission by the Lord to set it forth and to give 
it final and complete form. Let us fix in our minds, and keep 
always in view, that the doctrine is ever the same. The Holy 
Spirit has taken pains to make this plain. Without excep¬ 
tion the word doctrine, when referring to the teaching of 
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Christ, is used in the singular. This is the more impressive 
because of the marked contrast with those passages which 
speak of the ‘doctrines of men,’ ‘the doctrines of demons,’ 
‘divers and strange doctrines,’ etc. Here we have a strong 
witness to the fact that whereas there is confusion and con¬ 
trariety in all other doctrines, the doctrine of Christ is ever 
in perfect harmony with itself.” 1 

We believe and declare that if the Christian ministry 
everywhere would come into full belief and declaration of 
the doctrine of Christ in its “harmonious whole,” it would 
forever do away with the error and folly of setting the teach¬ 
ing of one apostle against another. It would also go far 
toward bringing the church to that oneness which was the 
great burden of Christ’s heart in nis high-priestly prayer, 
that those whom He had kept in His Father’s name and 
from the evil one might “all be one” (John 17:21) even 
as He and His Father were one, “that the world might 
believe,” and “that the world might know” that He came 
from God, and for them. 

Is it too much to hope and pray that this conference will 
be a CALL to the ministers of our own Zion, if not to the 
general church, to preach the doctrine of Christ in its “har¬ 
monious whole ?” And to be forever done with substituting 
forms and ceremonies, issues and ordinances, for the full 
gospel of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ? 

To begin with, we wish to group our findings around three 
of the main topics of the apostles’ doctrine in the Acts as 
revealed to and through them by the Holy Spirit. 

Briefly stated the first topic is: “That the baptism with 
the Holy Spirit, as ushered in on the Day of Pentecost, was 
universal in its scope. As is brought out clearly later, a 

1 Philip Mauro, in his work on James. 
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surprising revelation was in store for the disciples. To 
their infinite amazement, they were to learn that “the Word 
of the Lord took effect upon others besides Jews. . . It was 
a surprise of love. The Jews saw that Christianity was not a 
local lamp but a universal sun.” 1 Peter first emphasized 
this fact (although unwittingly) in connecting the events 
of that remarkable day with the prophecy by J oel: “This 
is that which was spoken by the prophet J oel; and it shall 
come to pass in the last days I will pour out of my Spirit 
upon all flesh." And later in the same day he says, “For the 
promise is to you and to your children and to all that are 
afar off.” This teaching is also glimpsed in the tally of the 
nations which heard the Truth in their own tongue—.Jeru¬ 
salem, all Judea, Samaria, the ends of the earth. There is 
no hint anywhere in the whole account, of the Gift being 
for the apostles alone. The promise in the days of Joel was 
for all. The outpouring on the Day of Pentecost was upon 
all who were assembled in the upper room—120 in num¬ 
ber. Had the rest of the 500 who heard Christ’s command 
at the time of His ascension, adjourned in careful obedience 
to the upper room, they, with the 120 would have been par¬ 
takers of that great baptism. No doubt many of them 
received the Gift at the hands of their more obedient breth¬ 
ren in the days that followed. But because of their unbelief, 
or because of their absorption in worldly cares, whatever the 
cause may have been, they missed the opportunity of the 
ages; that of being present with the immortal 120 on the 
great day of the Spirit’s coming. In subsequent events, on 
many and varied occasions, upon Jew and Gentile alike, the 
Holy Spirit was outpoured until it is difficult to understand 


1 Joseph rarker. 
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how the theory ever was advanced that the Gift was 
restricted to the apostles. 

The second topic includes the teaching that the Baptism 
with the Holy Ghost was not a baptism of regeneration, but 
a baptism of the fullness of the Holy Ghost resulting in the 
purifying of their hearts and the empowering of each one of 
them for an effective witnessing of the Christ. A recent 
commentator, 1 endeavoring to explain Acts 8:15, 16, which 
is an account of Peter and John going to Samaria, and the 
subsequent baptism with the Holy Ghost of the Christians 
there, says: “We will put aside for the moment the intricate 
question of how these early Christians could'be true believers 
and still be in such a position that it was necessary for the 
apostles to pray that they might receive the Holy Ghost.” 
If this were an isolated case it might be possible to so set it 
aside. But the Acts, to say nothing of the Epistles, is so 
replete with illustrations to the contrary that we cannot 
consistently dismiss it even for “the moment” as an “intri¬ 
cate question.” What are we to do with the case of Christ’s 
disciples who, according to Christ’s own words just before 
His death, were “not of this world” as He was “not of the 
world.” And who subsequently, in answer to Christ’s prayer 
that they be “sanctified through the truth,” were filled with 
the Spirit on the Hay of Pentecost. Can we set this aside ? 
Then there was Cornelius. Some say that he wa6 not a son 
of God. However, if we list the Bible record of his status 
we learn that he is one accepted of God or bom again regard¬ 
less of the dispensation in which he lived. According to Acts 
10: 2, Cornelius was: 

A devout man, 

1 Pelonbefs Notes, 1939, p. 70. 
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One that feared God with all his house, 

Which gave much alms to the people, 

And prayed to God alway. 

Acts 10: 22, A just man. 

Peter’s testimony is that Cornelius (Acts 10: 35): 

Feared God, 

Worked righteousness, and hence was 

Accepted of Ood. Furthermore, Cornelius was so be¬ 
loved of God that God sent “an holy angel” to tell him 
what to do in order to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
Can we set this aside? The case of the twelve men of 
Ephesus of whom Paul inquired, “Have ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye believed ?” and upon whom the Holy Spirit 
came when Paul had laid his hands upon them, is a similar 
incident. And what shall we do with Paul’s own personal 
experience—converted on the Damascus road and filled with 
the Spirit when Ananias laid his hands upon him in the 
house of Judas. Or, if you adhere to some other theory of 
Paul’s sanctification, it still was subsequent to his conver¬ 
sion. Can we set all of these references aside ? If we discard 
all from the Acts (to say nothing of the New Testament as 
a whole), all that refers to the Gift or the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit as subsequent to conversion, we necessarily open 
the way for a flood of the “taking away of the words of this 
book.” 

“It is simply impossible to identify the baptism [of the 
Holy Spirit] thus promised, with regeneration,” says Dr. 
Bedford in Vox Dei (page 261). “It is of utmost impor¬ 
tance to keep distinctly separate in our minds the two kinds 
of bestowments recognized in the early church.” The Holy 
Spirit was given to convict of, and to save from sin. He was 
given also to purify the heart and to empower for service. 
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The disciples were all filled with the Holy Ghost on the Day 
of Pentecost in order that their hearts might be purged as 
with hyssop, and that they might he qualified for service in 
witnessing Christ. Peter did not quote Joel as saying, “I 
will pour out my Spirit on all flesh and they will be made 
sons of God, but, “I will pour out my Spirit on all flesh 
and they will prophesy,” i.e., they shall witness Me! 

Mark Guy Pearse in his work entitled “The Christianity 
of Jesus Christ” gives us a vivid word picture of how the 
apostles of Christ would have felt had they been asked to 
go forth and witness Christ before their Pentecost. He 
makes clear the fact that each in turn would have slowly 
gone forth from the little company overcome with the impos¬ 
sibility of having the mind that was also in the Christ; the 
impossibility of living to show the world what the Christ 
was like. Who could ever count himself fit for such a service 
—a witness of the Christ? “Had it only been to tell men 
about Him, but to live His life! Would indeed that it were 
possible!” they said, and breathed a sigh of despair. 

And yet, that is exactly what the Lord did ask them to 
do. “Ye shall witness me” (Acts 1:8). But tarry first! 
and receive the power of the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you.” Without Him it would have been impossible; with 
Him all things are possible—even being an effective wit¬ 
ness of the Christ. 

The third topic we have chosen is: Witnessing under the 
Guiding Leadership of the Divine Spirit. Important as the 
two former topics are, this outstanding characteristic of the 
Apostolic Church is of equal importance. For the whole 
forward movement of the Christian church depended upon 
what the one hundred and twenty would do after they left 
the upper room. We say that the secret of their success was 
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the baptism of the Holy Spirit. True. But having received 
Him, had that little church not gone forward under His 
leadership to witness Christ, what would have been the out¬ 
come of her battle with Judaism, of her conflict with hea¬ 
thenism, of her program of expansion in her great mission¬ 
ary undertakings ? 

In obedience to divine guidance, Philip left a mighty 
revival in Samaria and took the desert path which led him 
to the side of a lone black man; possibly the first Gentile 
convert. Philip “preached unto him Jesus,” received his 
confession of faith, baptized him, and then, still directly 
under the guiding hand of the Spirit, he “was found at 
Azotus: and passing through he preached (witnessed 
Christ) in all the cities, till he came to Caesarea.” How sim¬ 
ple it all was: the trip was planned, financed, advertised by 
the Holy Spirit; He seemed to have been all that Philip 
needed! Is the day of such leadership past ? Guided by the 
same Spirit, Peter found Cornelius and his company, and 
while he was still preaching Jesus to them, the Holy Spirit 
fell. Great was the astonishment of the Jews who accom¬ 
panied Peter, astonishment that to the Gentiles also was 
given the Holy Spirit. 

A feature of this particular instance of witnessing under 
divine guidance, which is lost to view by many, was pointed 
out to the writer at one time during a revival in the West; 
namely, that Cornelius and his company were baptized with 
the Holy Ghost before they were baptized with water. “It 
would be well,” says Dr. Bedford in Vox Dei (page 280), 
“if Christians of these days would accept such decided testi¬ 
mony of the Spirit to the secondary place of baptism with 
the same submission as was shown by these Jewish disciples: 
They held their peace and glorified God.” Not only was^he 
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Holy Spirit teaching a valuable lesson to the Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles assembled in Cornelius’ house, but we believe God 
intended it as an example of His guidance for the church 
through the ages. In the case of Paul we see the same 
sequence of events: converted, filled with the Spirit, then 
baptized with water. It would seem that these two outstand¬ 
ing examples from the Word would be sufficient alone to 
prove that neither conversion nor the gift of the Holy Ghost 
are dependent upon any prescribed ceremony or holy ordi¬ 
nance, but rather upon a living faith in Christ, following the 
preaching or witnessing of Jesus. 

The beginning of the missionary work of the church is 
marked by another arresting example of divine guidance. 
There was a great rivival on among the Greeks at Antioch, 
the Syrian capital. When the church at Jerusalem heard 
of it they at once sent Barnabas, “that he should go as far 
as Antioch ... for he was a good man and full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The work grew under him until it 
was necessary to call an assistant. Barnabas journeyed to 
Tarsus and brought the dynamic young convert Saul back 
with him. For a whole year they labored together, “and 
taught much people.” Then the Holy Spirit spoke—and 
His words may have brought temporary dismay to the 
church in Antioch, for He said, “Separate me Barnabas and 
Saul for the work whercunto I have called them.” How 
easy it would have been for the Antioch Christians to have 
said: “It is against reason to accept this suggestion as the 
voice of God. He would not be so foolish as to call away 
both of our leaders from this important center. He would 
at least leave one with us.” No, such reasoning is left to 
later times. It was not found in the Antioch church. They 
accepted the guidance as divine. They recognized the func- 
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tion of the Holy Spirit to elect His own ministers and mis¬ 
sionaries. So, “when they had fasted and prayed, and laid 
their hands on them, they sent them away,” backed up by a 
church whose missionary zeal went out to the “ends of the 
earth.” Had the missionary cause, thus launched under the 
direct guidance of the Holy Spirit upon an aggressive and 
conquering career, only followed on under that guidance 
with the same surrender of will to His leadership, the world 
would have been won to Christ centuries ago! 

Then there is the threatened split in the church over the 
burning question of circumcision. How did they escape the 
split? “It seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us to lay 
upon you no great burden”... a real person in their thinking 
was the Holy Spirit. So they took time to leam His mind 
in the matter and then feared not to act under His leader¬ 
ship. 

Thrust out by the Spirit into a life of sacrificial conquest 
for the Cross, the whole life of the Apostle Paul is the life 
of a man “bound in the Spirit” as he himself expressed it, 
and to be an example to us to follow him as he followed 
Christ. What a living witness he was! And he so “practiced 
the Presence” and hearkened to the voice of the Spirit in his 
inner consciousness that he came to recognize instantly that 
quiet, tender Voice and to follow His guidance in all things. 
To this one thing possibly, more than to any other, can be 
attributed the success of his labors in building up the king¬ 
dom of Christ—Paul obeyed, without quibbling, the com¬ 
mands and suggestions of the Spirit. He lived the utterly 
surrendered life. 

Not the recognized leaders alone, but the whole multitude 
of the believers great and small seemed to speak and act 
under the direct leadership of the Spirit. With such co-op- 
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eration between the human and the divine, it is no wonder 
that in a comparatively short time heathenism was over¬ 
thrown and the church of the living God firmly established 
in the then known world. 

Before leaving this topic we must give one more illustra¬ 
tion from the Acts—and what a challenge it is to the timid 
professor of today! This account never fails to thrill us with 
joy because of the truth in it; and with admiration for the 
sturdy advocates of that truth. We refer to the fearless wit¬ 
nessing on the part “of Peter and the apostles” to Jesus’ 
death and resurrection. Again and again w-e read of these 
courageous men driving home the truth to their listeners 
that this Jesus “whom ye crucified, him did God raise from 
the dead!” 

From whence came the power to speak so fearlessly to the 
very same men from whom a short while before, the apos¬ 
tles had fled in fear and trembling? 

“Ye shall receive power,” said Jesus, “the power of the 
Holy Ghost coming upon you, and ye shall witness me.” 

Is that pow r er available today? It is available today and 
the same in effect upon witnesses and hearers. Two examples 
from contemporary times illustrate this fact: 

Rev. C. S. Meinhardt, in the Free Methodist, March 17, • 

1939, tells of a man and his wife w r ho were recently con¬ 
verted in a country schoolhouse. They had never read a 
book nor heard a sermon on personal evangelism. But it 
never occurred to them, he relates, that there was anything 
for them to do but seek the lost. “Their organizer was the 
Holy Ghost.” At His command, they drove a hundred miles 
and called together twenty-three of their unsaved relatives 
and under His anointing they told the old, old story with 
old-time results. 
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About ten years ago a Chinese general, Chiang by name, 
and his undisciplined horde of unscrupulous followers 
captured a certain city with surprising ease, forcing its 
occupants into fearful submission. Then with deliberate 
thoroughness they looted the place, leaving in their wake 
blasted homes and blood-strewn victims. The Christians 
were also hunted, butchered and broken. Among other 
important buildings, a missionary hospital was soon a 
raging inferno. Thirty years of labor by devoted hands and 
consecrated lives consumed on this heathen altar in less than 
twenty-four hours! But Chiang gloried no less than his fol¬ 
lowers in this last campaign and planned other coups. At 
that point this modem Saul met the modern Ananias. The 
latter was the missionary doctor, who had witnessed Chiang 
fire his hospital with Satanic glee. A subordinate approached 
General Chiang. “A foreign devil to see you, sir.” 

“Show him in,” replied Chiang. 

With the Spirit of his Master as the mainspring of his 
action the doctor approached the gory warlord. 

“I have come to ask a favor of you, sir.” 

\ou will not get it, whatever it is,” was the general’s 
reply. “What do you want ?” 

“My hospital is in ruins. May I have the privilege of 
tending and healing your wounded men ? I have no other 
work to do.” 

Dumbed into submission, Chiang finally accepted the 
offer. 

When the general told his wife about this amazing act, 
she showed no signs of surprise. She simply said, “There is 
nothing wonderful in that; he is only putting into practice 
the doctrines of his religion!” 

After a prolonged silence General Chiang was the first 
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to speak. “If that is what that foreign devil’s religion really 
is, then I, too, will become a Christian.” 

As the smoke ascended from the ruins of his victim’s hos¬ 
pital, so the prayer of penitent Chiang-Kai-Shek ascended 
to the throne of the living God and was accepted in the 
name of Jesus. 

The missionary doctor lost his hospital. But he gained 
this disciple, who shortly afterward became generalissimo of 
the Chinese army and prime minister of the nation; gained 
him with one simple act and one short sentence. But that 
act and that sentence were full of mighty power because 
motivated by the blessed Holy Spirit. [Keproduced from 
an article by L. Kavenhill, “How China’s Prime Minister 
Was Converted,” published in the Free Methodist, March 
10, 1939.] 


II 

We have now come to a more critical consideration of the 
detail recorded by Luke in the Acts as making up the Doc¬ 
trine of the Apostles. The findings have been gathered 
under four general headings: 

1. What They Preached. 

2. How They Preached. 

3. The Methods They Used. 

4. The Results That Followed. 

Let us consider first what they preached. Two great re¬ 
vivals are recorded by Luke in the fourth and eleventh 
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chapters of the Acts. They are the Samaritan revival; and 
the revival at Antioch, the Roman capital of the province 
of Syria. 

The Samaritan revival was in Samaria, the capital of the 
province of Samaria and at that time one of the important 
cities of Palestine. A real revival broke out in the city, for 
the “people with one accord gave heed to the Word” which 
the evangelist, Philip, preached to them. There is evidence 
that the whole city was stirred in a remarkable manner for 
many were converted and healed, and “there was great joy 
in that city.” 

The Antioch revival was similar in many respects to the 
one in Samaria. The city itself is said to have been “one of 
the three great cities of Rome, excelled only by Rome and 
Alexandria.” The hand of the Lord was upon the “men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene” who preached “the Lord Jesus;” and as 
at Samaria, “a great number believed and turned unto the 
Lord.” Also, the men of Cyprus and Cyrene in Antioch, as 
well as Philip in Samaria, were “scattered abroad” by the 
same force; the persecution that arose following the martyr¬ 
dom of Stephen. 

How did Philip hold that revival in Samaria and the men 
of Cyprus and Cyrene, in Antioch? What did they preach? 
How did they preach ? What methods did they use ? What 
were the results ? If one could find the answer to these ques¬ 
tions would it open up any possibilities in evangelism in our 
day ? Granted that human nature has not changed, and that 
God has not changed, if the third factor in the syllogism is 
the preacher, and he is endowed with the same power, 
preaches the same message, in the same way, using the same 
methods, can he rightfully expect the same results? The 
answers to the first five questions are plainly given for us 
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in this book of The Acts. Do their answers solve the syllog¬ 
ism ? They preached “the Word,” not politics; they preached 
“the Christ,” not social betterment; they preached repent¬ 
ance, remission of sins, the gift of the Holy Ghost, not 
church membership or signing of cards; they preached the 
resurrection, the Day of Judgment with Christ as the 
Judge; they preached fulfillment of prophecy, freedom from 
bondage to the law, the self-denial of negative issues; they 
preached man’s equality, the brotherhood of man, and the 
universality of salvation with Christ the only Savior from 
sin, and the shedding of His blood, our redemption; they 
preached missions, liberal giving and “times of refreshing” 
for the saints; they preached the necessity of prayer, of per¬ 
sonal work, of a living witness. All this they preached, and 
more of the same kind; sturdy and stern, true and tender; 
the message for all people, of all time. 


WHAT THEY PREACHED AS FOUND IN THE ACTS 


Prophecy .... 

Jesus, both Lord and Christ 
Repentance ) 

Baptism by water ) 

Remission of sins ) 

Gift of Holy Ghost) 

The Resurrection - 

Conversion ... 
Restoration of “all things” 

Messianic prophecies “were of these 
days” - 

Salvation by Christ only 
Holy Ghost a Witness that Jesus is 
Savior .... 

Christ’s disciples a witness for Him 
The Word - 
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Prayer ------ 

Acts 

6: 

4 

Jesus ------ 

Acts 

8: 

35 

Christ the Judge of “quick and dead” - 

Acts 

10 

: 42 

Universality of salvation 

-Acts 

10 

: 43 

Holy Spirit for Gentiles also 

Acts 

10 

: 45 

Water baptism secondary ... 

Acts 

10 

: 47 

Missions - - - - - 

Acts 

13: 

: 47 

God—Creator of “all things” 

Acts 

14 

: 15 

disciples must suffer persecution 

Acts 

14 

: 22 

Believers’ hearts cleansed by Holy Spirit 

Acts 

15 

: 7, 8, 9 

Freedom from bondage by the law 

Acts 

15 

:10,11 

(Abstain from meats offered 



( to idols 




(Abstain from blood 




Negative issues (Abstain from strangled 

Acts 

15 

: 29 

( things 




(Abstain from fornication 




Salvation by faith - 

Acts 

16 

: 31 

Brotherhood of man - 

Acts 

17 

: 26 

Day of Judgment - - - - 

Acts 

17 

: 31 

Personal work - 

Acts 

20 

: 20 

Liberality - 

Acts 

20: 

: 35 

The two works of grace - 

Acts 

26 

: 18 

Redemption by “His own blood” 

Acts 

20 

: 28 


HOW THEY PREACHED 

The first and most important question concerning every 
preacher is—has he received the Holy Spirit in His full¬ 
ness? The whole subject of how he preaches hangs on the 
answer to that question. There is no better example of this 
than Peter. Before Pentecost, even his love was slave to his 
fear; after Pentecost, he was an outstanding example of 
courage in the face of overwhelming odds. What is the 
explanation?—“Then Peter, filled with the Holy Ghost.” 
He is now “a thousand Peters: multiplied by the very Deity. 
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By himself, a straw blown by the wind. But Peter filled 
with the Holy Ghost was a man of war, a mighty captain, 
a soldier not to be put down; clothed with heavenly panoply, 
eloquent with heaven’s thunder, gracious with heaven’s 
love.” 1 It was the fullness of the Spirit buttressed with 
“continual prayer,” that made the apostles preach “with 
boldness,” “with power” with “obedience to God,” with 
“tears” and with “all confidence.” What a picture of flam¬ 
ing evangelism! Is it a complete picture? Perhaps not 
complete without reference to the three years of intensive 
training under the greatest Teacher of all time. The Holy 
Spirit in His fullness, plus training—what a combination! 
No wonder these men were invincible, were unmindful of 
hindrances and difficulties, were both bold and tender, both 
denunciatory and sympathetic, rebuking evil, then tenderly 
“with great grace” showing the way to pardon and purity. 
God give us the vision. God fill us with a hunger that will 
be satisfied with nothing short of the apostolic measure of 
fullness. God grant that back of the doctrine which we 
preach, there may be men utterly given to His service with 
apostolic abandonment, and hence utterly filled with apos¬ 
tolic fullness and power. 


HOW THEY PREACHED IN THE ACTS 


With “all boldness” ... 

With “great power” - 

With “obedience” - - - 

With “joy in suffering” - - - 

With “continual prayer” 

With daily preaching and visiting from 
house to house - 


Acts 4: 31 
Acts 4: 33 
Acts 5:29 
Acts 5:41 
Acts 6:4 

Acts 5:42 


'Joseph Parker, page 104; Acta 1. 
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Without fear (of man) ... Acts 7: 51, 52 

With fear (of God) ----- Acts 19:17 

With tears ------ Acts 20: 31 

With “all confidence” - Acts 28:31 


THE METHODS THEY USED 

Carlyle says that the best method is honesty and sincerity. 
When we study apostolic methods, we are gripped with the 
conviction that these apostles and disciples of Christ were 
sincere, honest men who did not “traffic in unfelt truths.” 
They did not preach one thing and practice another. 

When they preached the necessity of prayer, of personal 
work, of witnessing, the truth went home because they them¬ 
selves had just come from “house-to-house” visiting and 
witnessing; they had just come from the place of prayer 
where two worlds had been moved with their vital prayers 
of faith. When they preached with great eloquence on lib¬ 
eral giving to world evangelization, their words did not fall 
flat, for they themselves were examples of self-denying lib¬ 
erality; they themselves had left all, and gone to the “ends 
of the earth” to proclaim the gospel of saving love and 
cleansing fire. They knew well that the streams of liberal¬ 
ity, of missionary enterprise, of house-to-house visitation, 
of prayer, of witnessing, would rise no higher among the 
laity than was the source of those streams among the min¬ 
istry. 

THE METHODS THEY USED IN THE ACTS 

Constant attendance at preaching, with 

fellowship (Weymouth); breaking of 
bread, and prayer ... - Acts 2:42 
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All prayed, then all filled (again), and all 

witnessed ----- ActB 4:31 

Organization.Acts 6:1-8 

Protracted meetings - Acts 8: 5-8 

Missionary parties sent out - Acts 13: 2, 3 

Patience and forbearance with new con¬ 
verts - - - - - . Acts 15:19,20 

Sabbath, first day of the week - - - Acts 20: 7 

Pastoral visitation - - - - Acts 20:20 

Personal work ------ Acts 26: 27 

Ministerial benevolence as an example of 

laymen.Acts 20: 35 


THE RESULTS IN THE ACTS 

Notice here what we consider a most interesting finding 
in this study: the sequence of the results. Mark the steps: 
conviction, conversion, godly fear, liberality, church acces¬ 
sions, healing, imprisonment, joy in suffering, persecution, 
believers sanctified, guidance, protection, religious reform, 
the mighty triumph of the Word. Is the sequence acciden¬ 
tal ? or did Luke, like David, have the gift of autonomic 
writing? “All this,” said David, “the Lord made me under¬ 
stand in writing by bis hand Upon me’’ (1 Chron, 28:19). 
Surely Luke wrote with divine understanding of the steps 
that lead to the mighty triumph of the Word. 

Swift conviction of sin - - - - Acts 2: 37 

Many converted ----- Acts 2: 41 

Godly fear upon all - Acts 2: 43 

Liberality ------ Acts 2:45 

Church accessions ----- Acts 2: 47 

Healing in name of Jesus - Acts 3: 6 

Imprisonment ----- Acts4:3;5:18 

Joy in suffering ----- Acts 5: 41 
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Persecution (resulting in dispersion of 
lievers and spread of gospel) 
Believers receive the Holy Spirit - 
Divine guidance - 
Divine protection - 
Religious reforms - 
Mighty triumph of the Word 


be- 

- Acts 8:1-4 
Acts 8:17 

- Acts 8: 26 
Acts 18: 9, 10 

- Acts 19:19 
Acts 19:20 


In conclusion we affirm that this “mighty triumph” fol¬ 
lowed the apostles’ preaching because they were first, 
utterly abandoned to the full will of God; second, because 
they were utterly filled with His Spirit; third, because they 
went everywhere, from house to house, town to town, coun¬ 
try to country, witnessing Christ, living Christ—for them 
to live was Christ —Christ living again His life of simple, 
profound, undying love for OTHERS, through His fol¬ 
lowers. 

What does our world need? Communism? Nazism? 
Facism ? A thousand times NO! But that is what the world 
is coming to—one or the other of them, unless once more 
the Christian church with apostolic power, method, and 
doctrine will bring CHRIST to the world. 

“Oh, that an army of new crusaders might arise to spread 
afresh in every land this long-neglected counsel, to unfurl 
once again the faded banner of the forgotten King. Oh, 
that more ministers of religion might abandon their plati¬ 
tudes, cease to be prudent and become sincere, forsake their 
empty churches and sally forth like soldiers to justify them¬ 
selves in valiant conflict beneath the darkening sky. Then 
indeed might the world come back to sanity, and poor, be¬ 
mused and tortured humanity back to God.” 1 

1 The above la a quotation from an article entitled “Sermon from 
the Snowa,” by A. J. Cronin, published in “The Readers’ Digest,’’ 
April, 1939. Used by permission. 
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IV 

PAUL’S FORMULATION OF 
THE DOCTRINE 

B. L. Olmstead, Litt.D. 

Editor of Light and Life Sunday School Literature 
------ 


I 

HOLINESS IN PAUL’S EPISTLES 

The general theme of this conference is “The Scriptural 
and Historical Bases of the Wesleyan Message.” I should 
like to emphasize the fact at the beginning of these talks 
that the doctrine of holiness which we shall expound from 
the epistles of l’aul is an essential part of the Wesleyan mes¬ 
sage. Opposers of this doctrine today are prone to ignore 
or “soft-pedal” the fact that Wesley taught it. Nothing is 
more common from such men than the representation that 
the doctrine of holiness or of “Christian perfection” is the 
belief of a set of fanatics or of adherents of unpopular or 
erratic religious movements. Apparently they do not want 
the people to know that Wesley and the early Methodists, 
who saved England’s soul through the great revival of the 
eighteenth century, were champions of this doctrine. 

Two years ago at the Winona Lake Bible Conference, I 
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listened to an address by a nationally known Calvinistic 
theological professor in which he undertook to list the peo¬ 
ple who believe or have believed in this doctrine. He enu¬ 
merated every unpopular or discredited movement which he 
could in any way connect with it, but he never once men¬ 
tioned John Wesley and the Methodists. He mentioned 
Charles Wesley and said emphatically that he was not a 
“perfectionist.” He arrived at this conclusion by quoting 
one stanza from one of his hymns, and ignoring the follow¬ 
ing stanza, which would have made his meaning plain, and 
also by ignoring all of the hymns in which Charles Wesley 
does stand out as a great champion of this doctrine. That 
address was a sample, both of the unfairness and of the lack 
of information which very many ministers, as w r ell as lay¬ 
men, manifest regarding the subject of holiness. It is well 
that we should consider, and consider thoroughly, the his¬ 
torical and scriptural bases of this doctrine. 

An adequate discussion of Wesley’s message must include 
the whole sin problem. There is no necessary logical connec¬ 
tion between a denial of entire sanctification as a second 
work of grace and a denial that a person can live without sin¬ 
ning. Some people do hold that we are saved from sin when 
we are regenerated and that by divine grace we can be kept 
from sinning, and yet hold that there is no second work of 
grace. However, our impression is that the great majority 
of the opposers of holiness as a distinct experience are peo¬ 
ple who, at the same time, reject the idea that we can live 
without sin, and seemingly in their minds the two doctrines 
are closely connected. 

v Many, of course, have only vague conceptions concerning 
the whole matter; they do not realize that Wesley and holi¬ 
ness people in general teach that a second definite experi- 
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ence is attainable by faith. They think the Wesleyan idea 
is that we can just grow into a state of Christian perfection. 
In our seminary days we sat under a professor of systematic 
theology who did not know that Wesley taught the possi¬ 
bility of a second definite experience. Once when he found 
himself in a holiness meeting on a Methodist camp ground, 
with Phoebe Palmer as the leader, and heard the teaching 
and the testimonies regarding a second definite experience 
attained instantaneously by faith, he was profoundly 
impressed, but thought this was “something new.” If a 
professor of systematic theology in a large theological sem¬ 
inary knew no better than this, the pupils he teaches are not 
likely to know any better. In fact, we have reason to believe 
that the ignorance of most theological students upon this 
whole subject is profound. They are taught in accordance 
with their own particular church creeds, and the other side, 
in most cases, is never presented. Much of the religious lit¬ 
erature of the present day makes the constant assumption 
that Christians are sinners and will never be anything but 
sinners in this life. We shall now consider what the Apostle 
Paul has to say concerning these matters. 

In the New Testament there are nine epistles by Paul 
written to churches, and in six of these the Christians whom 
he addresses are called “saints” in the opening salutations. 
Thus in Romans we read, “To all that be in Rome, beloved 
of God, called to be saints” (1: 6). Now the word “saint” 
means “holy person.” Someone has humorously suggested 
that Paul called Christians “saints” on the same principle 
that some small, struggling American colleges have been 
called universities, because their founders had great hopes. 
However, a reading of these six salutations, as well as other 
references to the “saints,” shows that Paul regarded these 
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Christians to whom he was writing as “saints” already. 
Tlius he says, “To all the saints in Christ Jesus that are at 
Philippi.” It is plain that he does not limit the term 
“saints” to those who are sanctified wholly, but includes all 
true Christians. To profess to be a “saint,” according to 
New Testament usage, is simply to profess to be a true fol¬ 
lower of Christ. 

In a very real sense every true child of God is a “saint” or 
“holy person.” His heart has been transformed and his 
desires and ambitions have been changed. An inner work of 
sanctification or cleansing has taken place, which, though 
not complete, has made him a new man and has changed the 
whole outlook of his life. Now he is God’s man, and he has 
renounced every unholy practice. In Paul’s day the contrast 
as to outward living between true Christians and the heathen 
round about was very great. Christian living was holy liv¬ 
ing, separate and removed from the idolatry and magic and 
drunkenness and vice which were practiced on every hand. 
In a very real sense every child of God was following after 
holiness. 

It is plain also that Paul applies the word “sanctified” to 
all true Christians. We read in the salutation of 1 Corin¬ 
thians, “To them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, called 
to be saints (1:2). Also in chapter 6:11 of the same epis¬ 
tle Paul says, “But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but 
ye are justified.” Yet in chapter 3:1,3 he declares that 
these Christians are yet carnal; and in chapter 13 he 
describes to them the more excellent and exalted way of love, 
to which, it would appear, these Christians had not yet ade¬ 
quately attained. 

These facts ought to serve as a caution against j'umping 
to the conclusion that wherever the word “holy” or “sanc- 
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tify” or “saint” is used, entire sanctification is meant. But 
they should also impress us with the importance and lofti¬ 
ness of the state of one who has been regenerated and whose 
sins have been forgiven. Nothing is gained by minimizing 
the first work of grace in order to exalt the second. It does 
not take the second work of grace to make us victors over 
sin, although undoubtedly the experience of entire sancti¬ 
fication makes victory easier and in some cases more con¬ 
stant. Many people seem to think that the idea of living 
victorious lives, free from transgression, is dependent upon 
a supposed second work of grace. Hence they think that a 
denial of such a second work carries with it a denial of the 
possibility of victory over sin. This does not follow. It is 
plain from Paul’s teachings, and from the teachings of the 
New Testament in general, that every true Christian has 
victory over sin. 

The sixth chapter of Romans is a glorious declaration of 
this truth. Paul is talking here to Christians in general 
•—to those who have been justified by faith and have 
peace with God (5:1). It has been a conundrum to us how 
anyone can read Paul’s strong assertions in this chapter— 
if he admits the apostle’s authority to speak—and go on 
claiming that Christians must sin every day. “What shall we 
say then ? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may abound ? 
God forbid. IIow shall we that are dead to sin, live any 
longer therein?” (Verses 1, 2.) The Revised Version says, 
“We who died to sin,” the tense in the Greek being the 
aorist, w'hich means that we died to it at some particular 
time, once and for all, not that we are continually dying to 
it. Said Dr. James Denney, the noted Scotch Presbyterian 
scholar, in the Expositor’s Green Testament: “To have 
died to sin is to be utterly and forever out of any relation 
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to it. How after that shall we live in it? Impossible.” 

Again Paul says, “Likewise reckon ye also yourselves to 
be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God” (v. 11). “Be¬ 
ing then made free from sin, yc became the servants of 
righteousness” (v. 18). “Being now made free from sin, 
and become servants to God, ye have your fruit unto holi¬ 
ness, and the end everlasting life” (v. 22). What can these 
words “free from sin” mean if they do not mean what they 
say? 

Many people ignore or wave aside such glorious declara¬ 
tions and go on to the seventh chapter of Romans, and assert 
that here we have the true picture of a Christian. They 
assume that it is the picture of a Christian in spite of con¬ 
vincing evidence to the contrary. The latter part of this 
chapter, and 1 John 1: 8, have been, and are, the chief reli¬ 
ance of people who assert that continual sinning is inevitable 
as long as w r e are in the flesh. In both cases if these passages 
are read together with their context they give no ground 
whatever for such a conclusion. It seems as though any per¬ 
son who reads the despairing words near the close of Ro¬ 
mans 7, “0 wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?” could see the apostle’s point 
if he did not stop his reading just then. For if he will read 
but three verses further he will find a complete answer to the 
despairing question: “For the law of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” And this glorious truth the apostle proceeds to 
expound. 

That the spiritual bondage depicted in Romans 7 does not 
refer to Christian experience is the opinion of the highest 
exegetical authorities. The late Dr. George Barker Stevens 
of Yale, in his standard work, The Theology of the New 
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' Testament, in the International Theological Library, says of 
this chapter: “I assume as a secure result of exegesis, that 
this passage reflects Paul’s own experience, and was intended 
to describe the inner struggle in the life of the sincere and 
earnest Jew who sought peace with God by obedience to the 
demands of the law” (p. 338). Also on page 328: “He 
[ Paul] has depicted this conflict in his pre-Christian life in 
Romans 7: 7-25. We may see in this inner struggle an indi¬ 
rect preparation of his heart for the acceptance of the 
gospel.” 

Says Dummelomfs Commentary: “The state described is 
that of one who has been awakened to the claim of God’s law 
and to hate sin, but is not under the power of the Spirit of 
Christ. It probably describes St. Paul’s experience for some 
length of time before his conversion.” 

Says Gore’s Commentary (a very liberal work) on Ro¬ 
mans 8:1: “Whatever their pre-conversion lives may have 
been, however agonizing their moral struggles prior to bap¬ 
tism, they are now acquitted, absolved, forgiven, and there¬ 
fore should be free from all disquietude.” 

Says Dr. James Denney in The Standard Bible Diction¬ 
ary, article Paul, concerning Romans 7: “What we have 
here is rather ideal than literal autobiography. Still, it can 
hardly be doubted that experience reaching back into the 
Pharisaic days underlies this passage, and that Paul, with 
all his sincerity, had misgivings as to whether the way he 
was walking really led to righteousness.” 

The Moffatt New Testament Commentary on Romans is 
very emphatic concerning this matter. The writer, Dr. C. 
H. Dodd, in commenting on Romans 7 (pages 107, 108) 
says: “He [Paul] is continuing an argument to show that 
under grace a man is free from the power of sin. He has 
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already said that the Christian has died to sins, and moves 
in the new sphere■ of Life. He has compared him to a slave 
bought by a new master, and to a widow set free to marry 
again. It would stultify his whole argument if he now con¬ 
fessed that, at the moment of writing, he was a miserable 
wretch, a prisoner to sin’s law. He would have thought it 
quite abnormal that any Christian should feel so, and there 
is nothing in his own confessions elsewhere to lead us to sup¬ 
pose that, with all his sense of struggle and insecurity, he 
ever had such an experience as this after his conversion.” 
[The italicized words are Scripture phrases as translated by 
Moffatt.] 

The well-known scholar, Dr. Andrew C. Zenos of the 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, said in our hearing 
that as between the two views, that Romans 7 referred to 
Paul’s experience before or after his conversion, he frankly 
preferred the former. 

We have given considerable attention to this chapter, 
because if it referred to Paul’s religious condition when he 
wrote the Epistle to the Romans, it would be impossible to 
hold that he was entirely sanctified, or was living victori¬ 
ously over sin at all. The bottom would drop out of all his 
supposed teachings concerning holiness. Fortunately, the 
bottom is secure. 

There is one other passage by Paul which is sometimes 
used in an attempt to prove that he regarded himself as a 
sinner all his days. In 1 Timothy 1:15 we read, “This is a 
faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners; of whom I am 
chief.” However, in spite of the fact that he uses the present 
tense in saying “I am chief,” he is manifestly referring to 
his past life as a persecutor which he describes in the two 
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preceding verses. He was chief because he had been “a blas¬ 
phemer and a persecutor, and injurious” (v. 13); but God’s 
grace toward him was exceedingly abundant (v. 14), and it 
is perfectly plain that he had not been a blasphemer and a 
persecutor since his conversion. Also, verse 16 shows that in 
using the word “chief” he refers to his career as a perse¬ 
cutor. He says, “Howbeit, for this cause I obtained mercy, 
that in me as chief might Jesus Christ show forth all his 
longsuffering, for an ensample to them that should there¬ 
after believe” (RV). Here, to use the words of Dr. W. J. 
Lowstuter in the Abingdon Commentary, “Paul offers him¬ 
self as a proof of His [Christ’s] saving power and argues 
that if the gospel could save him, the chief of sinners, it can 
save any sinful man w T ho will believe on Him.” 

If anyone is still inclined to cavil over the use of the pres¬ 
ent tense in “I am chief,” remember that Paul likewise uses 
the present tense in the seventh chapter of Romans. Pro¬ 
fessor C. Anderson Scott, of Cambridge University, says in 
the Abingdon Commentary (p. 1152) concerning this usage 
in Romans, “Paul writes in the present tense, but he is really 
projecting his mind back to the period before his conver¬ 
sion.” If he could do this in one place, he could do it in 
another; and unless this is what he did, it is impossible to 
harmonize these passages with many others which tell both 
of his own victorious life and of the victory over sin of Chris¬ 
tians in general. 

Before we leave this phase of the discussion, one thing 
more may be considered, and that is what we mean by sin, 
when we talk of a Christian living without sin. Wesley’s 
well-known definition is that sin is a willful violation of a 
known law of God. With this agrees Webster’s Dictionary, 
latest edition, which defines the verb “sin” thus: “To depart 
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voluntarily from the path of duty, viewed as the will, or 
law, of God.” These definitions refer to sin in the specific 
sense of transgression, and they do not class mistakes as 
sins. Mistakes are due to a lack of knowledge or to faulty 
judgment, which will never be infallible, at least in this 
life; and it is contrary to ordinary usage to call an action a 
sin when a man’s intentions were good and when he did the 
best he knew. As Dr. Samuel Chadwick declared, “Such 
imperfections are utterly destitute of moral character.” 

Unfortunately, however, there is some confusion at this 
point. Sometimes Calvinists regard sin as any lack of con¬ 
formity to a perfect standard of conduct, even though the 
want of conformity is due to an error of judgment. Thus 
mistakes, or what Wesley calls “ involuntary transgressions,” 
are regarded as sins. Now it is evident that no one in this 
world, aside from Jesus Christ, has been or will be free from 
liability to mistakes, and hence from sin in this sense. But 
such a definition of sin is very confusing and almost always 
fails to make the vital distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary transgressions. If people think it is impossible 
to live without sin, they will nearly always excuse themselves 
for their willful acts of disobedience as well as for their 
errors of judgment. It seems unwise so to define sin to 
make it inevitable in this life when Scripture says it is not 
inevitable. Further, Jesus and Paul and James declare that 
the law of love embraces the sum total of Christian duty. 
See Rom. 13: 8-10; Gal. 5:14. Certainly it is possible for 
a person to be actuated by love and yet to make mistakes. 

It may be well to note here, however, that the word “sin,” 
in addition to its usual specific meaning of “transgression,” 
is also sometimes used to denote a depraved condition of 
the heart. In this sense Wesley uses the term when he 
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speaks of “sin in believers.” Says the Standard Dictionary: 
“Sin in the generic sense, as denoting a state of heart, is 
synonymous with depravity; in the specific sense, as in the 
expression a sin , or in the plural sins, the term is synony¬ 
mous with transgression or transgressions.” 

In conclusion, we will sum up Paul’s teaching concerning 
sin (in the specific sense), and the teaching of the New 
Testament in general, by using the words of an able New 
Testament scholar, Dr. Floyd V. Filson, Professor of New 
Testament Literature and History in the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary of Chicago, as he stated them recently 
to the son of the writer. His verdict is this: "Sin has no 
place in the normal life of the Christian.” 

II 

HOLINESS IN PAUL’S EPISTLES— Continued 

At this stage in our talks it may be well to consider what 
Paul claimed concerning his own religious experience and 
his own life. Did he himself profess to be holy ? Did he pro¬ 
fess to live victoriously at all times during the period of his 
life when his epistles w T ere written? Was the high standard 
which he set before others attained by himself ? 

The earliest epistle which we have from Paul’s pen is 
1 Thessalonians, written from Corinth on his second mis¬ 
sionary journey to the church he had recently established 
in Thessalonica. It is evident from various references that 
Paul spent some time in that city; and in 1 Thessalonians 
2:1-12, Paul reminds the Thessalonian Christians of the 
kind of a life he had lived in their midst. Among other 
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things he says, “Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily 
and righteously and unblameably we behaved ourselves 
among you that believe” (2:10, RV). 

This is one of the most exalted claims that any man could 
make. If a man were publicly to make such a claim today, 
many professed Christians and some theologians would con¬ 
temptuously brand him as a fanatic or a Pharisee. But what 
are they going to do with Paul’s claim that he lived a holy, 
righteous, and unblameable life ? Paul was certainly sincere 
in his claim and meant what he said. Nobody but a rank 
hypocrite or a mentally unbalanced person would make such 
claim, and appeal both to God and to men as witnesses of 
its truth, unless he firmly believed that his claim was true. 

Turning to 2 Corinthians we find some interesting state¬ 
ments. In the first chapter Paul testifies to his holy walk 
while in the city of Corinth. He says, “For our glorying is 
this, the testimony of our conscience, that in holiness and sin¬ 
cerity of God, not in fleshly wisdom but in the grace of God, 
we behaved ourselves in the world, and more abundantly to 
you-ward” (1:12 RV). MofTatt translates this: “My proud 
boast is the testimony of my conscience that holiness and 
godly sincerity, not worldly cunning but the grace of God, 
have marked my conduct in the outside world and in par¬ 
ticular my relations with you.” When Paul declares that he 
had the testimony of his conscience that in holiness and sin¬ 
cerity he behaved himself, we can be confident that his testi¬ 
mony is true. Paul knew, if anyone could know, when he 
was living a holy life. 

We turn to the next chapter, where we find a remarkable 
passage. Paul says, “Now thanks be unto God, which always 
causeth us to triumph in Christ” (v. 14), or as the Revised 
Version renders it (following a slightly different Greek 
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text), “who always leadetli us in triumph in Christ.” This 
impresses me the more forcefully because I have just been 
reading some of the Keswick Convention addresses for 1938, 
particularly one by Dr. Donald Gray Barnhouse entitled 
“Cleansing.” He says on page 169, “The cleansing of the 
believer from his many sins of omission and commission is 
the gateway to the maintenance of an unbroken fellowship 
with God which will enable us to have less sins to confess to 
God, and more periods of unbroken fellowship and victory in 
Christ.” However, that the periods of “victory” in Dr. 
Bamhouse’s opinion never last for as long as one day is 
apparent from what he says later in the same address. On 
page 173 he declares that no man, be he the most saintly 
believer that ever lived, can come to the close of any day in 
his life and truthfully say that he has lived that day entirely 
without sin. But what does Paul say ? Have you, Paul, been 
able to have a period of victory in Christ lasting for one 
day? Listen to his reply: “Thanks be unto God, which 
always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” ’Why, Paul, what aTe 
you talking about! Don’t you know that nobody can tri¬ 
umph for a whole day, and that the best you can do is to 
confess your sins daily so you will have more periods of vic¬ 
tory in Christ ? But again Paul replies, with a finality that 
waves aside any such apology for spiritual defeat, “Thanks 
be unto God, which always causeth us to triumph in Christ.” 

Then in the next verse Paul makes a statement involving 
a remarkable claim, the force of which is not often perceived. 
Paul says, “For we are a sweet savor of Christ unto God in 
them that are saved and in them that perish” (RV). As the 
Expositor’s Greek Testament declares, this does not meau 
merely that through the apostle some fragrance was made 
manifest, but it means that the apostle himself was a sweet 
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savor of Christ. He was so completely Christlike, or so fully 
controlled by Christ, that the fragrance of Christ went forth 
from him, both to those who were saved and to those who 
were lost. Moffatt renders this, “I live for Christ as the fra¬ 
grance of Christ breathed alike on those who are being saved 
and on those who are perishing.” We cannot help but think 
how, if anyone made such a statement concerning himself 
today, he would be ridiculed by many and scornfully judged 
a self-righteous Pharisee. But what are such people going 
to do with Paul’s claim? They just quietly ignore it and 
hope that nobody will perceive its significance. But if Paul’s 
life could be so swallowed up in Christ that its fragrance was 
the fragrance of Christ, so also may ours. 

Now note, this triumph in which Paul exults was not a 
triumph achieved by his own power. It is a triumph “in 
Christ,” which comes through Christ and because of Paul’s 
intimate fellowship with Him. This expression, “in Christ,” 
is one of Paul’s characteristic phrases, and is one of deep 
spiritual significance. Thayer’s Greek Lexicon defines the 
preposition “in” as used in this expression thus: “Of a per¬ 
son to whom one is wholly joined, unto whose power and 
influence he is subject, so that the former may be likened to 
the place in which the latter lives and moves. So used in the 
writings of Paul and of John, particularly of intimate rela¬ 
tionship with God or with Christ, and for the most part 
involving contextually the idea of power and blessing result¬ 
ing from that union.” 

In Paul’s thought, if we are truly “in Christ” then Christ 
is also in us. Concerning this mystical union Paul gives a 
marvelous personal testimony in Galatians 2:20: “I have 
been crucified with Christ ; and it is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me.” Here is a conception so profound, 
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and a claim so exalted, that it is almost enough to take one’s 
breath away. As Christ was crucified on the cross, so Paul 
has been crucified to the world (compare Galatians 6:14). 
This means that he has no longer anything whatever to do 
with sinful things. Indeed, he is living a life of such inti¬ 
mate fellowship with Christ that no longer does he say his 
own words and perform his own deeds. Bather, Christ is 
living in Paul in the person of His Holy Spirit, and the life 
that Paul lives is a life directed and prompted by Christ, so 
that the will of Christ is being done and His purposes are 
being achieved in whatever Paul says or does. There is no 
state of grace in our earthly existence that is higher than 
this. Everything else that is required of us as regards relig¬ 
ious experience is involved in it. Nobody can maintain such 
a condition of intimate fellowship with Christ and be guilty 
of any known sin. Even the least conscious departure from 
duty will break that intimate and delicate connection with 
Christ. Neither do I believe that such an intimate and sus¬ 
tained fellowship as that to which Paul testifies is possible 
to any man until the Holy Spirit comes in His fullness and 
cleanses the heart from all sin. Such fellowship is one of 
the marks of a person who has been baptized with the Holy 
Spirit and who is giving adequate attention to his devotional 
life from day to day. 

I shall call attention to just one more passage by way of 
testimony from Paul. When Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans, he was preparing the way for a long-desired visit to 
Rome. Near the close of the epistle he tells the people in 
what sort of a spiritual condition they may expect to find 
him when he comes. He says, “I am sure that, when I come 
unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the 
gospel of Christ” (15: 29). In other words, “Whatever the 
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gospel of Christ makes possible to any man as regards Chris¬ 
tian experience, I shall have that in all its fullness when I 
visit Rome.” These words are important in that they answer 
the question as to whether Paul himself enjoyed the high 
state of grace which he held out to others—whether he him¬ 
self was sanctified wholly, and whether in him holiness had 
been perfected in the fear of God. Such words assure us that 
what he preached to others he himself possessed; and hence, 
if we wish to know what he possessed, we can find out by 
seeing what standard of experience he held up before his 
Christian converts. The very expression “the fulness of the 
blessing” inevitably suggests that there was. a degree of 
blessing or of Christian experience below that which he 
enjoyed. But Paul was not merely a Christian; he was a 
Christian who was filled with the Spirit and enjoyed all that 
the gospel can bring to any man in this life. 

Let us now consider some things Paul says concerning 
holiness in the hearts and lives of men. We turn again to 
the earliest of Paul’s epistles—the one in which he calls God 
and men to witness how holily and righteously and unblame- 
ably he had lived. Paul learns from Timothy that the Thes- 
salonian converts to whom he writes are in an excellent spir¬ 
itual condition. Hence Paul is filled with joy and expresses 
his satisfaction in highly commendatory words. Anyone can 
see this for himself who will take time to read the first three 
chapters of 1 Thessalonians. Nevertheless, in this epistle 
Paul expresses the wish that these converts of his may enter 
into a further experience which they did not as yet possess. 

Since the passage of which we speak is familiar to most of 
us as found in the King James Version, we shall quote it 
from the Revised Version, though the meaning in both ver¬ 
sions is practically the same. “And the God of peace himself 
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sanctify you wholly; and may your spirit and soul and body 
be preserved entire, without blame at the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (1 These. 5:23). The crucial words in this 
passage are the Greek words rendered “sanctify” and 
“wholly.” Thayer’s Greek Lexicon defines the first of these, 
as used in this passage, thus: “to purify internally by ref¬ 
ormation of soul.” The word translated “wholly” is in the 
Greek not an adverb but an adjective modifying “you,” 
though apparently in this connection with an adverbial 
force. Thayer gives its meaning as “perfect, complete in all 
respects.” It is a strong word, a combination of two words 
meaning literally, “the whole end.” Paul’s wish is that 
these Christians should be purified internally with a puri¬ 
fication which was perfect or complete in all respects. Mof- 
fatt renders “wholly” as “through and through,” and the 
Pulpit Commentary says it means “perfectly, without any¬ 
thing wanting, referring to the entireness of the sanctifica¬ 
tion.” 

I. 

This form of expression, “sanctify you wholly,” would 
naturally imply that the Thessalonian Christians were 
already sanctified in part, as is the case with every regen¬ 
erated soul; but now there is held out to them a further 
work of grace as their gracious privilege, in which their 
sanctification is to be completed. Furthermore, the whole 
man is to be preserved in this condition, so as to be blame¬ 
less at the coming of Christ. This idea of being blameless, 
or, as Thayer also expresses it, “deserving no censure,” “free 
from fault or defect,” is an exalted conception. It is the per¬ 
son who is completely purified who is free from moral 
defect. Sometimes people who do not know our hearts may 
blame us for a lot of things, whereas in God’s sight we may 
be blameless. 
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How is anyone to attain to such an exalted state of grace ? 
By prolonged effort on his part, striving day by day to get a 
little nearer the goal ? Nay, verily. We may strive and grow 
toward such an ideal as best we can for a lifetime and never 
reach it. But Paul leaves us in no uncertainty. He says, 
“Faithful is he that calleth you, who also will do it” (v. 24). 
Then this call to an entirely sanctified life is not merely 
Paul’s call; it is God’s call. And lie who has called will not 
leave us to vain striving in our own strength. Rather, God 
will do the work, and then we shall be fitted to live a blame¬ 
less life until Christ’s coming. God will perform the work 
when the conditions are met. 

Another passage in this epistle teaches essentially the same 
truths. At the close of chapter 3, Paul expresses the wish 
that the Thessalonian converts may abound in love more 
and more “to the end he may establish your hearts unblame- 
able in holiness before God,” etc. Note here that it is God 
who is to do the work, and that the work done is to make 
them unblameable in holiness, and that they are to be estab¬ 
lished in this condition—similar to the idea in the other 
passage of being “preserved blameless.” 

Let us now turn to another passage which is very clear 
upon this subject: “Having therefore these promises, be¬ 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all defilement of flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the feat of God” (2 Cor. 
7:1 RV). The promises referred to are promises quoted in 
the preceding verses, that God will receive us and will be a 
Father unto us if we will separate ourselves from every 
unclean thing. Now it is evident that we can cleanse our¬ 
selves from outer defilement and renounce all forms of 
uncleanness; but to cleanse ourselves from all defilement of 
spirit, perfecting holiness, is another matter. Elsewhere, as 
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we have already seen, Paul declares that this is God’s work; 
but we can cleanse ourselves in the sense that we come to 
God for cleansing and meet every condition necessary thereto. 
We are responsible for seeing to it that the work is done. 
Likewise, in another place Paul says, “Be filled with the 
Spirit, but this is something which we cannot directly con¬ 
trol. But when we meet the necessary conditions God Him- 
fself will fill us with His Spirit. Again, when Paul says, 
“Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind” (Bom. 
12: 2), it is evident that we cannot renew our minds by any 
act of will or course of discipline. But when the conditions 
axe met, the Holy Spirit operates on the soul, bringing our 
thoughts and desires and motives into harmony with the will 
and character of God. We are responsible that this trans¬ 
formation should be effected, for whether or not it is effected 
depends upon us. 

Notice now the thoroughness of the cleansing enjoine d in 
this verse. It is from “all defilement” both inner and outer, 
until tli.' spirit, itself is clean, and until our holiness is made 

perfect. The Greek verb here translated “perfecting” is a 

strong word anil means literally “to bring to an end,” or “to 
bring to a finish. ” It does not mean to go on making one a 
little more and more perfect, but it means to bring our holi - 

ness or sanctification to full completion. A nd it is plain thfr t 

if all defilement, even of the spirit, is cleansed away, then 

holiness is completed. Then the soul is clean*, 

What are opposers of the doctrine of entire sanctification 
to do with passages such as these ? They pass them by. As a 
rule they never mention them. A professor of systematic 
theology in my seminary days once mentioned the passage in 
1 Thessalonians: “The very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly,” and he referred it to heaven—in spite of the fact 
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that the verse speaks of being preserved in this condition 
until Christ comes again. Whoever heard of an opposer of 
holiness preaching upon this glorious text? It is almost 
impossible to find, outside of distinctly holiness literature, 
any written discussion of this and similar passages. Even 
the standard commentaries, though they give the meaning 
of the words, become exceedingly brief in their comments, 
and do not point out the application of these truths to Chris¬ 
tian experience. 

I have several volumes of the Keswick Convention 
addresses, in which a high standard of spiritual experience 
is supposed to be set forth. There are addresses over and 
over upon such exalted texts as, “Be filled with the Spirit,” 
but never is there a sermon or address on 1 Thessalonians 
5: 23 or 2 Corinthians 7:1, texts which contradict their 
position that no complete cleansing is possible in this life; 
neither do I remember ever seeing these passages so much 
as mentioned in the course of a Keswick address. Their 
speakers avoid these and similar passages as though they were 
loaded with dynamite, as indeed they are. The mere quota¬ 
tion of such passages would knock the bottom out of many a 
dreary address. Our duty as exponents of the Wesleyan mes¬ 
sage, and of what we firmly believe to be the Biblical 
message, is to break this conspiracy of silence by proclaim¬ 
ing these glorious texts upon the housetops. Most people 
will never know they are in the Bible unless we point them 
out. Let us be fair in all our exegesis and in all our dis¬ 
cussions, but let us measure up to our privilege and oppor¬ 
tunity of spreading scriptural holiness over these lands. 
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III 

HOLINESS IN PAUL’S EPISTLES— Continued 

The truth of the doctrine of holiness, or of entire sancti¬ 
fication, as set forth in the New Testament and in the teach¬ 
ings of Paul, does not depend upon the meaning of any one 
word or upon the use of any one form of expression. There 
are a variety of words and expressions used, Just as there are 
a variety of aspects of this exalted experience. We may 
think of entire sanctification as love perfected. This aspect 
of the experience is set forth especially in 1 John, but it also 
appears in the writings of Paul. Paul’s description of love 
in the 13th chapter of 1 Corinthians consists of words so 
beautiful and so sublime that they resound like music in 
the soul. “Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth 
not; love vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not be¬ 
have itself unseemly, seeketh not its own, is not provoked, 
taketh not account of evil; rejoiceth not in unrighteousness, 
but rejoiceth with the truth; beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, cndureth all things” (vs. 4-7 
RV). A Calvinistic scholar, near the close of a printed ser¬ 
mon upon this chapter, says of this description, “It is not 
our likeness.” Indeed, there are many Christians of whom 
it is not the likeness, including most of the Corinthian con¬ 
verts to whom Paul wrote. But if it is not our likeness it 
ought to be; and by the grace of God it may be. This chap¬ 
ter is not given as a picture of experience in heaven, but of 
experience on this earth, unto which Paul desires his con¬ 
verts to attain. And he who reaches this state of soul has 
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attained the superlative religious condition, beyond which 
there is nothing, aside from normal growth, in this life. 

In closing his second epistle to these same Corinthian 
converts, Paul says, “This we also pray for, even your per¬ 
fecting” (2 Cor. 13:9 RV). It is unreasonable to think 
that Paul was praying for their perfecting in the future life. 
We do not need to pray concerning the condition of our 
friends after they enter heaven. But Paul was anxious that 
these people should be perfect Christians while they walked 
the streets of Corinth, and so he says again in verse 11, 
“Finally, brethren, farewell. Be perfected” (RV). It is 
plain, if w r e are to accept the authority of Paul, that there 
is a sense in which Christians may be perfected in this life, 
and such passages as these are ample justification for Wes¬ 
ley’s use of the expression, “Christian perfection.” The 
word “perfect” as applied to character is a Biblical term, 
whether people like it or not. No doubt it needs definition and 
limitation to the sphere of spiritual condition, and does not 
include intellectual infallibility. What we want to do is to 
understand such terms and use them in the sense in which 
the Biblical writers use them. They are in the Bible and they 
mean something. They should be taken seriously and not 
ignored; neither should people who make use of them be 
scoffed at as fanatics. A person w r ho is sanctified “wholly” 
or “perfectly” is perfected in character. But he does not 
know everything, and hence there is still room for growth 
to the end of his days. There are different Greek words used 
to express the idea of perfection, and the words used here 
are not as strong as the ones Paul employs in some other 
places. Yet the verb which the Revision Committee trans¬ 
lated “be perfected” is defined in Thayer’s Greek Lexicon, 
when used in an ethical sense, thus: “to strengthen, per- 
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feet, complete, make one what he ought to be.” If a person 
is completed in character and made what he ought to be, 
that is all for which anyone could contend. 

We shall turn now to Paul’s Imprisonment Epistles, 
which, although comparatively short, yield much rich mate¬ 
rial upon the subject which we are considering. After the 
opening salutation, the Epistle to the Ephesians begins with 
the remarkable words, “Blessed be the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with every spir¬ 
itual blessing in the heavenly places in Christ: even as he 
chose us in him before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and without blemish before him in love” 
(vs. 3, 4 RV). Here we are told that God has chosen us that 
we might attain a spiritual condition such as opposers of the 
doctrine of holiness say is impossible. But how inspiring 
and assuring are the words, “that we should be holy and 
without blemish before him in love”! Is Paul talking about 
heaven, or about this life? The context shows that he is 
talking about one’s spiritual condition here and now. He 
"hath blessed us with every spiritual blessing,” even as He 
chose us that we should be holy and without blemish before 
Him. Says the Expositor’s Greek Testament, in comment¬ 
ing upon “before him,” “The present approbation of God is 
in view’ not His future judgment.” The chief spiritual 
blessing with which we are blessed is that God has made 
provision whereby we may become holy and without blemish 
before Him even in this life. There is no higher spiritual 
condition attainable than to be without blemish. A lamb 
that was without blemish was perfect, and the soul that is 
without blemish is perfect. Of course, the freedom from 
blemish meant here is not from physical blemish, nor from 
mental infirmity, but from moral blemish. The person who 
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has been completely purified is without blemish, and he i 3 
not without blemish until this work of grace has taken place. 

Very similar to this is the exalted passage in chapter 5: 
25-27, where Paul uses the same words, “holy and with¬ 
out blemish.” We are told that Christ loved the church and 
gave Himself for it that He might sanctify and cleanse it, 
“that he might present it to himself a glorious church, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing; but that it might 
be holy and without blemish.” Here we have Christ’s pro¬ 
vision for the perfecting of the church (and this means the 
perfecting of individual Christians constituting the church) 
stated in both the negative and positive form. Negatively, 
the church is without spot or wrinkle. Says Dr. W. G. Blai- 
kie in the Pulpit Commentary, “The idea is that of a body 
perfectly free from blemish, typical of a soul perfectly deliv¬ 
ered from sin—of a character perfected in all grace and 
goodness.” And his comment upon the words, “that it 
should be holy and without blemish,” is this: “Nothing could 
more clearly denote perfection of character.” These are sig¬ 
nificant words to come from a noted Scotch Presbyterian 
theological professor. Christ has made provision for this 
complete deliverance of the church from sin that He might 
present it to Himself glorious in its moral perfection at 
His second coming. 

In the third chapter of Ephesians there is one of the great 
prayers of the Bible (vs. 14-21). As Paul prays for his 
Christian readers he rises to heights that are sublime. He 
prays “that he would grant you, according to the riches of 
his glory, that ye may be strengthened with power through 
his Spirit in the inward man; that Christ may dwell in your 
hearts through faith; to the end that ye, being rooted and 
grounded in love, may be strong to apprehend with all the 
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saints what is the breadth and length and height and depth, 
and to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge, 
that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God” (RV). 

The state of grace set forth here is far removed from that 
of a sinning religion. Indeed, it is so lofty that one might 
feel that it never could be realized were it not for the assur¬ 
ance which permeates this prayer that it is through the 
power of God that such an exalted experience is to be 
attained. To “be filled unto all the fulness of God”! “That 
is,” says Dr. Blaikie, “that ye may be filled with spiritual 
grace and blessing to an extent corresponding to all the ful¬ 
ness of God.” Dr. Salmond in the Expositor’s Greek Testa¬ 
ment, sums up this prayer thus: “That they might be 
strengthened in the inner man so as to have Christ’s living 
and abiding presence in them, and be lifted thereby to the 
comprehension of His love and the personal knowledge of 
that which yet surpasses all knowledge, and at last be filled 
with all spiritual excellence even up to the measure of the 
complete perfection that is in God Himself—this is the 
sweep of what Paul in his prayer desires for these Ephe¬ 
sians.” I fail to see how any sincere soul can meditate upon 
the words of this prayer and attempt to plumb its depths 
with a heart desire to have all that God has for him, with¬ 
out being almost overcome with a sense of the infinitude of 
God’s grace. If anything can cause our hearts to bum 
within us it is words like these. 

But is this exalted experience simply an ideal toward 
which we are to strive? Nay, verily. Paul indicates that it 
is not by our striving but by God’s doing that such a con¬ 
dition is to be realized in hearts and lives. Listen to his 
words: “Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abun¬ 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
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that worketh in us, unto him be glory,” etc. It is, then, not 
our power, but God’s power, that is to accomplish this, and 
His power is beyond human ability to comprehend. Well 
does Adam Clarke ask: “Of what consequence would it be 
to tell the church of God that He had power to do so and so 
if there were not implied an assurance that He will do what 
His power can do, and what the soul of man needs to have 
done?” Also the very form of expression near the begin¬ 
ning of the prayer, “that he would grant you” the blessings 
enumerated, shows that Paul was not praying merely for 
something ideal and visionary, but for something which he 
believed God could and would grant. 

In Ephesians 4, Paul speaks of the work of apostles and 
pastors and teachers in perfecting or fully equipping the 
saints, “till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ” (v. 13). 
The Greek adjective translated “perfect” in the expression 
“a perfect man” means literally, “having reached the end”; 
hence, “wanting nothing necessary to completeness,” “per¬ 
fect.” In a few contexts, as would seem to be the case here, 
the end in view is that of maturity or full-growth, or com¬ 
pleteness of character such as a well-rounded, mature Chris¬ 
tian would possess. We should become full-grown men, 
“unto the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
But at the same time, if we measure up to the stature of the 
fulness of Christ, we shall have attained perfection of char¬ 
acter. The idea of maturity here is not inconsistent with, 
but includes, spiritual perfection. The two ideas merge. 
Concerning the phrase, “the fulness of Christ,” the Exposi¬ 
tor’s Greek Testament says: “The phrase means the fullness 
that belongs to Christ, the sum of the qualities which make 
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Him what He is. These are to be imaged in the church, and 
when these are in us we shall have reached our maturity and 
attained to the goal set before us.” And one might as truly 
say, “When these are in us we shall have reached perfection 
of character.” In regard to the question whether in Paul’s 
conception this standard is to be reached in this life or only 
in the future life, this authority says further: “As between 
these two ideas, the preference must be given to the former, 
in view of the general tenor of the exhortation in the para¬ 
graph,” and so forth. 

This passage indicates that growth in grace is one factor 
in the attainment of a lofty spiritual experience. But it is 
not the only factor, or even the most important factor. We 
have seen that Paul states elsewhere that an entirely sanc¬ 
tified or unblamable condition is attained through a work of 
God wrought in us. Paul’s prayer in the preceding chapter 
shows that the attaining of the lofty state there described 
is due directly to what God does for us through His Spirit. 
Also, the general experience of Christians, whether holiness 
people or not, is that we cannot grow into a condition of 
heart purity. However, one of the chief ways of perfecting 
or fully equipping the saints is by leading them into this 
experience. But there is in addition to this a maturity of 
character that comes through growth in grace, even on the 
part of the entirely sanctified, and this truth should be fully 
recognized. It is possible for love to abound more and more, 
and it is possible for holy people to become more Christlike, 
at least in outward demeanor, as they increase in knowledge 
and spend more time in prayer. It is a part of the work of 
the ministry so to feed the souls of men and so to point out 
opportunities for service that Christians will become mature, 
stable, and strong. 
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Turning to the letter to the Philippian Christians, we 
find in the opening chapter, at the tenth verse, Paul’s wish 
for them that they might be “sincere and void of offense 
unto the day of Christ; being filled with the fruits of right¬ 
eousness” (RV). The Greek word for “void of offense” is 
rendered “blameless” in Thayer's Lexicon as relating to this 
passage. Hence it is the privilege of these Christians, not 
only to become blameless, but to be kept in this condition 
until Christ comes. And if this was their privilege, it is 
ours. 

7 '"Again, in chapter 2:15, Paul says, “That ye may become 
blameless and harmless, children of God without blemish 
in the midst of a crooked and perverse generation, among 
whom ye are seen as lights in the world” (RV). Here is 
set forth in no uncertain terms the privilege of holiness in 
heart and life in this present world. What can opposers of 
this doctrine do with this passage? Frankly, we do not 
know, except simply to ignore it. To be “without blemish,” 
means, of course, as elsewhere, to be without moral blem¬ 
ish, to be free from all contamination of sin. 

In the third chapter of Philippians there are two pass¬ 
ages in which the word “perfect” is used—verses 12 and 15. 
In the first passage Paul does not profess to be perfect as 
yet, but in the second he does profess to be perfect. A glance 
at the context readily explains the difference. In verses li¬ 
lt Paul is talking about attaining unto the resurrection and 
the heavenly state. He has not yet attained unto the resur¬ 
rection, nor has he been “made perfect” (RV) with the per¬ 
fection he will have when he lays hold upon the eternal 
prize. Literally, lie has not yet been “brought to the end” 
or goal which is before him—the goal of the heavenly prize. 
He has not yet been glorified, but he expects to be. Then 
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at once lie says, “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, 
be thus minded” (v. 15); that is, be minded to strive ear¬ 
nestly for the heavenly prize as Paul is striving. Here the 
American Revisers (but not the English) placed “full- 
grown” in the margin as a possible rendering instead of 
“perfect.” It does not make much difference, as Paul’s 
teachings concerning the possible perfection of character in 
this life are clear from other passages, even in this epistle. 
But Thayer’s Lexicon regards the meaning here as “per¬ 
fect,” and defines the meaning of the word in this passage 
more explicitly thus: “One who has reached the proper 
height of virtue and integrity.” 

The first chapter of Colossians vibrates with spiritual 
fervor and reflects a very high standard of spiritual possi¬ 
bility and attainment. Early in the chapter Paul prays for 
the Colossi an Christians thus: “That ye might be filled with 
the knowledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual under¬ 
standing; that ye might walk worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing, being faithful in every good work, and increasing 
in the knowledge of God; strengthened with all might, 
according to his glorious power, unto all patience and long- 
suffering with joyfulness” (vs. 9-11). These words have 
the ring of spiritual triumph and victory. They are far 
removed from the doleful deliverances of those who say that 
Christians will always be sinners as long as they are in the 
flesh. It means something to walk worthily of the Lord 
unto all pleasing, or in such a way as to please Him, or, to 
use the words of Moffatt, “So that you may lead a life that 
is worthy of the Lord and give Him entire satisfaction.” 
Only a person who is living a holy life can do that. 

We pass on to a remarkable passage in verse 22. Here we 
are told that the reconciliation or atonement which Christ 
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accomplished through His death had as its purpose “to pre¬ 
sent you holy and without blemish and unreproveable before 
him; if so be that ye continue in the faith, grounded and 
stedfast” (RV). In other words, through the grace of God 
and as a result of Christ’s work, it is the privilege of men 
to be made holy and without blemish, and to continue in 
that condition until they are presented to Christ at His sec¬ 
ond coming. We cannot conceive of any more exalted stand¬ 
ard of Christian experience and life than this. It has been 
pointed out that “unreproveable” is a judicial term mean- 
ing “without charge that can be preferred,” and indicates 
that in the day of judgment the holy will stand before Christ 
with no charge against them. 

In verse 28 we are told that the aim which Paul had in 
his preaching and teaching was that he might “present every 
man perfect in Christ Jesus.” There is no “fullgrown” in 
the margin here; rather, the word “perfect” means what it 
says, perfect, or completely good, or wanting nothing neces¬ 
sary to completeness. Paul labored that his converts might 
be without moral flaw, like the condition of those said to 
be holy and without blemish in verse 22, that he might so 
present them at the judgment that they could pass the 
inspection of God. 

We shall devote only a few words to the Pastoral Epis¬ 
tles. In 1 Timothy 1: 5 we read, “But the end of the 
charge” (or as Dummelow interprets it, “the end of all true 
teaching”) “is love out of a pure heart and a good con¬ 
science and faith unfeigned” (RV). Verily, “love out of a 
pure heart” is the essence of true religion. There is nothing 
higher than this. “Heart purity” is an expression used 
today to designate entire sanctification, and it finds an ade¬ 
quate Biblical basis in passages such as this. T 41 ter Paul 
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enjoins Timothy to keep the commandment or charge “with¬ 
out spot, unrebukeable, until the appearing of our Lord 
Jesus Christ” (6:14). 

In his little letter to Titus, Paul tells us that the grace 
of God appeared to the intent that “denying ungodliness 
and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
godly in this present world” (2:12). Divine grace is given 
that we may live righteous lives; but this is not all. God also 
has made provision for our inner purification. Christ “gave 
himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, 
and purify unto himself a people for his own possession, 
zealous of good works” (v. 14 RV). When we are redeemed 
from all iniquity (literally, “lawlessness”—any kind of sin), 
then there is no sin left. Then we are perfectly free from 
sin. And also we are purified “unto himself”—made pure 
within, so that Christ delights to possess us and call us Ilis 
own. Then we are “zealous of good works,” for they are the 
outward expression of a pure heart. 

We shall complete this brief study by quoting from the 
article on Sanctification in Hosting’s Dictionary of the 
Bible, a vast, scholarly, but rather modernistic work. In the 
article mentioned, Professor James Bartlet, of Mansfield 
College, Oxford, a Congregationalist, whom we have heard 
lecture in his classroom, sums up Paul’s teaching on sancti¬ 
fication in part as follows: “There is a state possible to 
Christians, corresponding to the idea of their calling, in 
which they can be described as ‘unhlameable in holiness,’ 
and into which they may be brought by the grace of God in 
this life. Therein they stand hallowed through and through, 
every part of their being abiding by grace in a condition fit 
to bear the scrutiny of their Lord’s presence without rebuke. 
... It (this holy condition) is conceived as realizable by a 
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definite act of faith—claiming and appropriating its right¬ 
ful experience by an act of will informed by the living 
energy of the Holy Spirit—rather than as the cumulative 
result of a slow, instinctive process after conversion.” This 
statement by an able exegete who has no “holiness” back¬ 
ground, in our opinion correctly summarizes Paul’s teaching 
upon this important subject. 


IV 

HOLINESS THROUGH SURRENDER 
A Sermon by Dr. B. L. Olmstead 

"I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which 
is your reasonable service" (Romans 12:1). 

This text was addressed to Christian brethren in Rome. 
Paul urged them to bring to God a sacrifice—not animals 
to be slain upon an altar, but themselves, set apart to live 
holy lives and to perform service acceptable to Him. All sub¬ 
sequent spied fic acts of obedience were involved in this one 
great act of presenting themselves to God. Consecration, 
dedication, committal, surrender, are all terms which have 
been used to designate the giving of ourselves over into 
God’s hands. 

There are degrees of consecration or surrender. Every 
soul who finds God must give himself to Him up to the light 
he has. The extent of surrender at the time of conversion 
may vary greatly in different cases, according to one’s back¬ 
ground and knowledge. But, as our text suggests, there is a 
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further consecration to be made after one has entered upon 
the Christian life—a consecration which goes deeper and 
means more and is usually much more specific. As the Spirit 
of God reveals what He wants us to do, and points out par¬ 
ticulars in which our previous surrender is incomplete, or 
reveals to us defects in our conduct, or tempers of soul which 
are unChristlike, we realize the need of humbling ourselves 
before God and making a surrender which surpasses any 
which we have previously made—yea, one which is unre¬ 
served and complete. Such a surrender is absolutely neces¬ 
sary if God is to come into our hearts in all His fullness and 
cleanse us from all sin. There may be a struggle—some¬ 
times there is a tremendous struggle—or the yielding to 
God may be done quickly with a ready response, when God 
reveals His will. But whether there is a prolonged struggle 
or not, there must be surrender, full surrender, before the 
heights of Christian experience can be attained. 

The full consecration which God desires is illustrated by 
the experience of an Indian chief in the Northwest. A mis¬ 
sionary who was conducting an evangelistic campaign 
among the redmen exhorted them to make a full surrender 
to Jesus Christ. Presently an old Indian chief arose, walked 
forward, and laid his tomahawk at the missionary’s feet. 
“Indian chief gives his tomahawk to Jesus Christ,” he said, 
and sat down. As the missionary continued to press the 
claims of Jesus upon their lives, the cliief walked forward 
again with his blanket and said, “Indian chief gives his 
blanket to Jesus Christ.” As the missionary continued to 
talk, the old chief arose and left the meeting. After a while 
he came with his pony and tied it by the tent door. Then 
he walked down the aisle to the missionary again and said, 
“Indian chief gives his pony to Jesus Christ.” 
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Finally, as the missionary continued to press the claims 
of Christ with great power, the old chief slowly walked for¬ 
ward and fell down on his knees, and with the tears stream¬ 
ing down his cheeks cried out, “Indian chief gives himself 
to Jesus Christ.” This was the consecration which God 
desired above all else. The Indian might have given God all 
he had and yet have received no satisfying experience. What 
God wanted above all else was himself. 

From every standpoint, a complete consecration of our¬ 
selves to God is a reasonable service. If it is right and 
expedient and obligatory to surrender to God at all, a full 
surrender is the only kind which is logically defensible. 
Because God is Creator and Lord, He has a right to our lives 
and to our service, not merely in one respect or in some 
respects, but in every respect. He has a right to direct us in 
any way He will, and it is impossible to see how anyone who 
believes in God and professes to serve Him at all could object 
theoretically to a full surrender to Him, whether in fact he 
has made such a surrender or not. 

A failure to surrender means that we place some other 
person or some other supposed good ahead of God. It means 
that we doubt or disbelieve that the favor of God is as impor¬ 
tant to our happiness as is something else. It means that we 
do not fully trust God’s goodness or His promises, for we 
are afraid that if we give ourselves unreservedly to Him He 
will require things of us which will lessen our happiness and 
make life less satisfying. It means that in our thinking we 
give undue emphasis to temporary worldly enjoyments, and 
do not appraise aright spiritual values or the glories of the 
future life. 

It is one thing to talk about a full surrender; it is another 
thing to make it. We do not believe anyone can make a com- 
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plete surrender apart from the aid of the Holy Spirit in 
showing him just where surrender is needed and in breaking 
up the heart and helping him to yield himself unreservedly 
to God. A complete committal means that from henceforth 
we can say with Paul, “For me to live is Christ,” and, “I 
am crucified with Christ.” It means that we give ourselves 
fully into God’s hands, to be used as He wills, that He may 
be glorified and His kingdom advanced. It means that we 
utterly renounce every unholy thing, and that in every deed 
and word and thought we are determined to seek His favor 
and live in accordance with His commands. It means that 
we desire His approbation supremely—so much so that the 
opinions of men will never be allowed to interfere with our 
service to God. It means that all of our personal ambitions 
will be entirely secondary to the great, consuming ambition 
to glorify God and enjoy Him forever. Said George Muel¬ 
ler, in revealing the secrets of a life of sanctity and service: 
“There came a day when I died utterly, first to George 
Mueller; and second, to my fellow men. Not till I . . . 
determined henceforth to seek no approbation but that of 
God did I ever start on a life of happiness and holiness.” 

Here is the most difficult area to surrender completely. 
People naturally are troubled with the big “I.” They want 
to glorify themselves and to have others bow down before 
them, but when Christ becomes all in all to us, and when to 
see the salvation of souls becomes a burning desire, then 
personal ambitions sink into the background. This is not 
saying that we shall have no concern about our reputation, or 
that we shall not appreciate honest commendation, or that 
we shall be indifferent concerning earthly success. But it is 
saying that everything which pertains to us will be esti¬ 
mated in its relation to the kingdom of God and that apart 
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from possessing value in advancing the kingdom, all earthly 
things will be recognized by us as having but secondary 
worth. 

What is success anyway? Is it the amassing of a million 
dollars? Is it the attainment of social distinction? Is it the 
securing of high political position? Sadhu Sundar Singh 
told of a Hindu youth who achieved earthly success after a 
great struggle. In his student days he was so poor that he 
could not afford an ordinary bottle lamp of the sort used in 
the poorest households of India. So he secured some fire¬ 
flies, tied them up in a piece of thin cloth, and by their light 
read his lessons and wrote his exercises. He was rewarded 
for his industry, for in the course of time he obtained a 
Master of Aids degree with honors, and later rose to be 
Prime Minister of a native state. But he had forgotten the 
one thing needful. He had left God out of account. He 
became ill and was at death’s door. The Sadhu was sent for, 
but the man passed away into the unknown with a cry of 
despair on his lips. “What was the use,” asked the Sadhu, 
“of all his education when God was left out of his life?” In 
spite of earthly success he failed in the end. 

A man may have but the clothes on his back, but if he is a 
holy man, living a life devoted to God, and leading others to 
Christ, that man is a success. When a person comes to the 
end of his earthly career and faces the other world, what are 
the things which will afford him satisfaction then? Not the 
money he has made, nor the fine house in which he has lived, 
but the souls he has helped or has won for Christ, and the 
consciousness that he has faithfully done the will of God. 
If people could only view success as God views it, and as they 
will view it after they have crossed the line of worlds, there 
would be a far greater disposition on the part of many to 
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make the complete surrender which God requires and which 
He has a right to expect. 

When a person makes the kind of surrender of which we 
have been speaking, under the illumination of the Spirit, 
with a heart intensely yearning after the fullness of God and 
with a faith that God can and will satisfy every longing of 
the soul, there is a gracious, divine response. The Spirit 
does not convict us of our need and implant deep longings 
in the soul merely to mock us and make us miserable. Nay, 
but He is able and willing to do for us above all that we ask 
or think. When with a consecration that is complete we cast 
ourselves upon the Lord with utter abandon, trusting Him 
for this world and the world to come, the Spirit of God does 
something within that brings new purity and power and sat¬ 
isfaction and peace. And as we do our duty day by day, and 
lift our hearts frequently in vital prayer, there is a sense of 
intimate communion with God which is valuable beyond 
price. 

What we have been saying is no mere theory. There are 
abundant examples of people whose lives have been empow¬ 
ered and beautified and whose hearts have been cleansed fol¬ 
lowing a full surrender to God. One of the best-known 
hymns of consecration is the one by Prances R. Havergal 
beginning, 

Take my life and let it be 
Consecrated, Lord, to Thee. 

And ending with the words, 

Take myself and I will be. 

Ever, only, all for Thee. 

But how many know the experience which was back of that 
deeply spiritual song? Miss Havergal belonged to the 
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Church of England, but nearly six years before her death 
(she lived to be only forty-three), there was a great crisis in 
her religious experience. In speaking of it afterward she 
said: “ ‘The blood of J esus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ I see it all and I have the blessing. It has lifted 
my whole life into the sunshine to which all my previous 
experiences were but as pale and passing April gleams com¬ 
pared with the fullness of the summer glory. It was on Sun¬ 
day, December 2, 1873, I first saw the blessedness of true 
consecration as a flash of electric light.” By electric light 
she meant lightning. Two months after this she wrote her 
beautiful hymn which has helped many a person to make a 
consecration which is full and complete. And two years 
before her death she wrote the lines: 

I know the crimson stain of sin, 

Defiling all, without, within; 

But now rejoicingly I know 

That He has washed me white as snow. 

The way in which the Spirit of God can convict a person 
of lack of surrender and point out His demands and glori¬ 
ously respond when the surrender is finally made is well 
illustrated in the experience of Bishop H. A. Boaz of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He tells about it in his 
recent book The Essentials of an Effective Ministry, pages 
45 to 47. Once when he was a young man the pastor said, 
“Let all who are willing to do or be anything that God wants 
you to do or be, come and kneel at the altar in a prayer of 
complete consecration.” To this young Boaz would not con¬ 
sent. It might upset his life plans, which were already well 
formulated. Then the thought came to him, “If you are a 
Christian, why not be a fully surrendered Christian?” At 
that time an irresistible impression seized him that he was 
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to be a preacher of the gospel. To him it was startling, yet 
he could not shake it off, though for weeks he would not 
yield. 

At last, in great distress, while praying alone, he made a 
complete surrender of himself, his plans, his all, saying, 
"Lord, I am but a broken reed, I am nobody and of no value, 
but if you can use me, here I am.” Says Bishop Boaz, "With 
this complete and unconditional surrender of myself to God 
and His work there came a peace into my soul that the world 
cannot give and the world cannot take away. It was deeper 
than the ocean and higher than heaven. It surpassed all 
understanding. It was the peace of God.” 

I shall relate just one more account of a gracious, divine 
response to a full consecration made under the searching 
illumination and prompting of the Spirit of God. It is the 
experience of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Faulkner of Sacramento, 
California, a deaconess and a devoted worker among pris¬ 
oners and lepers, as told by her friend, Mrs. Virginia Pike. 
Mrs. Faulkner had a very clear conversion after a long 
struggle, but later she was deeply convicted of her need of 
something more. In April, 1913, she began to pray def¬ 
initely for heart purity, and for four months she sought the 
blessing night and day. But the goal seemed always to be 
just a little further on. Finally, in a revival meeting, she 
heard holiness definitely preached, and her hunger of soul 
became a passionate desire. She reached the place where 
she felt she could pray no longer, nor even live another day 
without this experience. 

That evening the Spirit of God dealt with her as never 
before. "Will you give up to me your reputation?” “Yes, 
oh, yes.” “Your time?” “Yes.” “Your talents?” “Gladly.” 
“Your home, your husband, your child?” The Holy Spirit 
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was probing deeper, and her heart, startled, contracted with 
sudden pain. Pleadingly she said, “0 God, if you take hus¬ 
band and child home will have no meaning and I won’t have 
anything left. Lord, let me have just my family. Take 
everything else, but let me have my home ties.” “But can 
you not surrender them into my care?” The tender ques¬ 
tion was encouraging and again she pondered. 

“Daughter, count the cost,” the still, faithful voice con¬ 
tinued. “Whatever you say now', let it be forever.” Delib¬ 
erately she searched her own heart, plumbed its depths and 
counted the cost. Was the holiness of God worth it all? 
After all, it was but placing her family in the arms of Om¬ 
nipotent Love, and home life would be but the sweeter when 
the Holy Spirit should fill the wife and mother. Suddenly 
with one fiat of her will the struggle ended, and in utter 
abandonment she cried, “0 God, take home, husband, child, 
time, talents, reputation—everything I have or ever expect 
to have, only come into my heart. Cleanse my heart for 
Jesus’ sake. Come in to abide.” And He came! For the 
heart had forever turned away from erstwhile coveted outer 
blessings that it might receive God’s eternal riches of the 
soul. She trembled under the mighty infilling of the Spirit 
of God, while joy inexpressable held her soul in rapture. 
The long, long night had passed. The Comforter had come. 
Yes, He had really come. As time passed husband and son 
marveled at her serenity and poise in time of trial, and at the 
joy that shone from her face. 

When the Holy Spirit comes into our hearts in all His 
fullness in response to a complete surrender to Him, it is 
with a purging efficacy that cleanses away all sin. He is the 
Holy Spirit and when He is shed abroad in the heart He 
makes men holy. It is He who sanctifies us and perfects our 
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holiness in accordance with the will of God. He so takes pos¬ 
session of us that every drive of the soul is brought into har¬ 
mony with the will and the nature of God. And with this 
purity there comes new spiritual power, new effectiveness, 
and a deeper and more satisfying sense of communion with 
Christ. Is it not worth while to abandon ourselves utterly to 
God that we may receive from Him this gracious gift? 
Indeed, how can a soul on whom the light of God shines 
afford to do anything less ? 
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EVIDENCES OF ENTIRE 
SANCTIFICATION 

Rev. Leroy McDowell 

District Superintendent, Wabash Conference, Free Methodist Church 

-- 


“The Spirit itself bearcth witness with our spirit, that we are the 
children of God” (Romans 8:16). 

You will allow a slight change in the wording of the text, 
the reason being very obvious. Let us say, “The Spirit 
IIIMSELF beareth witness with our spirit,” for the word 
“itself” does not belong to the heavenly Personality of 
whom we speak. 

The experiences of salvation, especially the experience of 
entire sanctification or perfect love, are not secured to us 
by uncertain “signs” which may be had or lost by mere emo¬ 
tional changes. Everything which has its foundations in the 
emotions is superficial, for the emotions themselves are 
superficial. They are easily stirred and they just as easily 
subside. 

No outward physical manifestation nor sense of mental 
exhilaration is itself a guarantee of the existence of the 
grace of God in the soul and none may be fixed upon as the 
one which will always attend the receiving of an experience 
of entire sanctification. Indeed, in a genuine work of grace 
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the manifestation usually succeeds rather than precedes the 
completion of the work; arising from the consciousness that 
the work with all of its attendant benefits is done, and the 
soul has cause, therefore, to “rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” 

The different manifestations which attend the receiving 
of the work of grace in the heart are about as varied as the 
characteristics of the people who receive them. To say that 
the manifestation would be the same in every case would 
be to say that all people are alike in disposition and tem¬ 
perament and that God’s great purposes run in a rut, neither 
of which is true. There is nothing in Scripture, to my 
knowledge, that says God even intends to change the indi¬ 
viduality of people; and of one thing we are very certain— 
God is a God of infinite variety. 

We stand firmly against the teaching that the sure sign 
of the “baptism with the Spirit” is that one speak with an 
“unknown tongue.” Shall we, then, insist on some other 
manifestation which is based equally upon the emotions or 
the physical senses? Let me illustrate: on one occasion a 
young man was seeking the experience of entire sanctifica¬ 
tion. Two young friends knelt beside him and attempted to 
lead him into the experience. One of them, calling him by 
name, said earnestly, “When He comes into your heart you 
will feel a tingling clear out to the ends of your fingers 1” 

“That’s right,” said the other, “that’s the way I felt when 
He came to me!” 

At this the young man sought even more diligently but 
God did not grant his request. Thank God that He didn’t; 
for had He come in the manner in which He was sought for 
and expected, there would have been a fair beginning for a 
new sect among us which might eventually have been called 
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“The Tinglers”—whose essential demand would have been 
that all must “tingle clear out to the ends of their fingers.” 
To insist thus on having manifestations attend the re¬ 
ceiving of our experiences all of which would be exactly 
alike, would throw us open to the charge of imitating others 
rather than of getting our experiences from God. 

Improper emphasis upon physical manifestations as an 
evidence of the existence of an inner experience is not new. 
As early as the period when Paul’s letter to the Corinthians 
was written there had sprung up a false view concerning the 
evidences of the experience of entire sanctification. Paul’s 
words to the Corinthians meet our need today. 

In chapter twelve, verse two, Paul traces the desire for 
physical signs to its true source. He reminds the Corin¬ 
thians that they were but lately saved out of sin and from 
the most sensual and degrading heathen practices; hence it 
was but natural that they should be easily led into seeking 
an outward manifestation rather than an inward Presence. 

In verse four of the same chapter he reminds the Corin¬ 
thians that there are “diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit;” in verse six, “that there are diversities of opera¬ 
tions, but it is the same God which worketh all in all.” And 
his further reasoning about the body and its members is an 
enlargement of this same thought. 

In verses twenty-nine and thirty Paul clinches his argu¬ 
ments by appealing to reason. They knew that all were not 
apostles, prophets, teachers, workers of miracles, healers, 
speakers with tongues, or interpreters; therefore, none of 
these external evidences, no, nor any other outward mani¬ 
festation, however wonderful, could be the sure sign of the 
Presence in their hearts. 

Now, with a final masterly sweep of eloquence he shows 
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them the “More Excellent Way,” and assures them that 
when all merely physical evidences or manifestations have 
faded away this inner work will stand firm—the rock, upon 
which, if a man build his house, though the winds blow and 
the floods come, it will never fall. 

How perfectly the Wesleyan teachings harmonize with 
these of the Scriptures, may be seen in Wesley’s own words 
—“When you are asking others, 'Have you received this or 
that blessing?’ if you mean anything but more love, you 
mean wrong; you are leading them out of the way . . . 
from the moment God has saved you from all sin, you are 
to aim at nothing but more of that love described in the 
thirteenth of the Corinthians. You can go no higher than 
this till you are carried to Abraham’s bosom.” 

now, then, may one know that he is entirely sanctified? 
The evidences are three in number. First, there is the inner 
consciousness that one is “dead indeed unto sin;” that not 
only have all evil practices ceased, but also all evil desires 
and inner filthiness have been cleansed away. To make it 
plain all desire for the works of the flesh as listed by Paul 
in Galatians is gone. There is no longer any “bent” in the 
direction of the evil life which Paul there describes. The 
inner seed from which the works of the flesh grew, is 
destroyed by the fiery Presence of the Spirit. 

“Now the works of the flesh are manifest, which are 
these:” Unfaithfulness in marriage (in order to clarify the 
meaning, I am giving the accepted definition of each term 
Paul uses rather than the term itself), illegitimate sexual 
intercourse, moral impurity, lustfulness, either of the flesh 
or eyes, excessive attachment for anything but God, a con¬ 
troversial or disputing spirit or disposition, desires for 
superiority over others, violent anger, indignation, rage or 
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fury, a disposition to quarrel, a disposition to resist lawful 
authority, the holding tenaciously to doctrines which tend to 
promote division and subvert the true faith, a sense of 
vexation over someone’s excellence or good fortune, mur¬ 
derous hate and a desire for revenge, a disposition to yield 
to the demands of any habit-forming drugs or beverages, 
feasting or indulging the appetites without restraint, or any 
other practices in the same class with those listed. 

“But,” says someone, “how shall I know that all desire for 
and bent toward these things are gone from my heart ?” By 
the testimony of your consciousness and in exactly the same 
manner that you knew they were there before the work was 
done. Let me illustrate by taking from my pockets all that 
they hold. There, now I believe I have everything out; but 
no, let me search diligently. Ah! here in a small, inner 
pocket, is a tiny key that I was about to miss. Now, let me 
search again. I have gone through every single pocket one 
by one and my consciousness tells me that they are empty. 
So, after a careful search of my heart, and the complete 
yielding up of all that is contrary to God’s will, I may have 
the testimony of my consciousness that it is empty of all 
evil. Glory to God! No matter whether I feel happy or sad 
I may KNOW that my heart is empty of all evil. But who 
could feel anything else but happy when he has that blessed 
knowledge! 

The second evidence is the “Witness of the Spirit” to one’s 
inner consciousness. Mr. Wood says, “The sanctified soul 
may know with . . . certainty by his spirit, and the tes¬ 
timony of the Holy Spirit, that God has cleansed his heart 
from all sin.” 

In answer to the question, “What is the witness of the 
Spirit?” Mr. Wood says, “It is a sweet, inward persuasion 
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of the Spirit, that God, for Christ’s sake, has either par¬ 
doned my sins and regenerated my soul, or that the blood 
of Jesus Christ has cleansed it from all sin.” 

Wesley gives the following answer, “By the testimony of 
the Spirit I mean an inward impression on the soul whereby 
the Spirit of God immediately and directly witnesses to my 
spirit that I am a child of God.” 

While it is true, as Wood says, that “It may please the 
Lord to withhold it (the witness of the Spirit), temporarily 
sometimes, in order to teach important lessons, and disci¬ 
pline and test the faith of the believer,” that person who has 
the testimony of his own spirit that his heart is empty of all 
“filthiness of the spirit” and ready for the Heavenly Guest 
will NEVER be disappointed if he will but wait in faith for 
the “promise of the Father.” He WILL come and make that 
“inward impression on the soul” of which Wesley testifies. 
Furthermore that “inward impression” will not need the 
proofs of outward, physical manifestations but will be as real 
and as natural as the testimony of the inner consciousness 
to any other fact of life. 

The third evidence is the bearing of the ’’fruit of the 
Spirit” through our lives. If the following portions of the 
fruit of the Spirit are not a part of our lives we are not made 
perfect in love, no matter what supernatural manifestation 
may have attended the receiving of the supposed work of 
grace in our hearts: Love to God with our whole heart, soul, 
mind and strength and love for our neighbor such as we 
have for ourselves. Joy, a deep inner rejoicing because of 
the mercy and the work of grace within. This joy may exist 
entirely without outward ecstacy. Peace, that sublime rest 
of the spirit which comes to a soul long tossed by inbred sin 
when the mighty Christ says, “Peace, be still!” Long-suf- 
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fering, the disposition to bear injuries or provocation for a 
long time with patience. Gentleness, that amiable and ten¬ 
der nature that is consistent with holiness. Goodness, which 
is virtuousness or piety. Faith, a thorough confidence in 
God and His promises. Meekness, which is mildness of 
temper and patience under injuries. Temperance, a dispo¬ 
sition to partake of nothing w’hich is known to be injurious 
to the body. 

The early Methodist writers call attention to the fact that 
it is “fruit” not “fruits” that the apostle mentions. An 
apple has seeds, pulp, skin, stern, et cetera, and it is not a 
perfect apple when any of these is lacking. The “Fruit of 
the Spirit” is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance—without any of 
them one is not made perfect in love. But where these exist 
in a pure state, however immature they may be, one may, 
without any special emotional effects, claim the experience 
of entire sanctification. 

Let me conclude with these words from Wood, “There is 
doubtless as great a variety (of emotional experiences) as in 
justification or regeneration. Some are exercised in one 
way, some in another; some have one class of emotions and 
some another. Sometimes there is an unusual illumination 
of the soul. Sometimes, a sweet resting and sinking into 
Christ. Sometimes great joy and ecstasy, though this is not 
the general experience. Sometimes there is an astonishing 
increase of faith and assurance that all sin is gone. Some¬ 
times an overwhelming sense of the divine Presence. Some¬ 
times the cleansing energy comes in a mighty torrent, and 
sometimes in a gentle breeze. Glory to God! although there 
is a diversity of operation both with respect to the divine 
and the human spirit, yet the blessed results are the same. 
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Let us never mark out a way for God, but seek the cleansing 
power of the Holy Ghost, until it comes just as He is pleased 
to manifest it. 

“Let the prayer of your heart be, 

“‘Come as thou wilt, I that resign. 

But O. my Jesus, COMB.’ ” 

Then will we know of a surety that what we have received is 
of God indeed and the evidences will assure us that He 
dwells within. We will need no outward, physical signs 
which have their seat in the emotions but His Spirit will 
witness with our spirit that we are the children of God. 

Now what is the advantage of this method of determining 
the existence or lack of an experience of entire sanctifica¬ 
tion? Much every way. Take this example as an illustra¬ 
tion: God came to a man one morning with a glorious 
experience of entire sanctification. After several days of 
dying out to sin he was conscious of a marvelous revelation 
of the presence of the living Christ which was attended 
with great feelings of ecstasy. For three months these physi¬ 
cal manifestations continued and he seemed to live in 
another world. Then one day his feelings disappeared and 
his spirit struck the ground with a sickening thud. Terror 
stricken, he sought frantically for some sin which might be 
the cause of his Lord’s sudden departure; but he found 
none. Nevertheless, he was sure all was lost because of his 
downcast feelings; and so he cast away his confidence. 
Immediately he was met by Satan who taunted him with the 
remark that his was a great God, if He would leave so sud¬ 
denly and for no apparent reason. In the depths of despair, 
he knew of no answer to these taunts; and none but God can 
realize the months of agony that passed before he found 
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again the peace of perfect love and the full assurance of 
faith. 

Having tasted the glory of the Presence, life seemed drab 
and empty without Him. He sought earnestly for the 
Spirit’s return and, true to the promises. He came again, 
but this time in a different, though no less real, way. Coin¬ 
cident with the coming of the Presence there was the revela¬ 
tion of this important truth—that the experience of entire 
sanctification is not based upon the feelings but upon the 
inner condition of the individual. What counts is, “not 
how you feel, but what you ARE,” said the voice of the 
Lord to his heart. 

Row when he is “in heaviness through manifold tempta¬ 
tions” he can turn to the evidences. By the simple process 
of self-examination he can “reckon” himself to be “dead 
indeed unto sin.” “Am I still free from ‘all filthiness of 
the flesh and spirit’ ? ’ he may ask; and his inner conscious¬ 
ness testifies, “YES!” “Have I still the inward impression 
on my soul that I am a child of God ?” and God’s Spirit wit¬ 
nesses with the spirit of the man, “YES!” “Do I still bear 
the fruit of the Spirit in my life?” Again the testimony of 
his inner consciousness and his outward life is, “YES!” By 
that time, in spite of Satan’s heavy attacks, the consciousness 
of genuine heart purity that is his, usually brings sunshine 
through a rain of tears. And he knows the ineffable joy of 
being “more than conqueror!” 
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I 

WESLEY’S SEARCH FOR CHRISTIAN PERFECTION 

The origin of Methodism is to be found in the insatiable 
craving for Christian perfection which impelled John Wes¬ 
ley to search without resting until he had reached his goal. 
In the course of this search, several momentous events 
occurred. For theology the most significant happening was 
his revivification of the Protestant doctrine of justification 
by faith. So significant was this step in his career, and so 
great were the consequences which followed upon it, that 
church historians have often forgotten that this was not 
Wesley’s goal. This was only one stage in the journey, an 
absolutely essential stage, to be sure, but not the final objec¬ 
tive ; and the fact is that the Wesleyan doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion cannot be fully understood when detached from its 
context of Wesley’s search for perfection. And no more can 
Wesley’s final formulation of the doctrine of Christian per- 
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fection be properly understood apart from the steps which 
led up to it. We shall attempt, therefore, to trace the stages 
along the road which Wesley followed until the goal was 
reached. 

Until Wesley’s twenty-third year he had apparently never 
thought of religion as other than outward conformity to 
institutional requirements. He associated inward religion 
with the teaching of non-conformist sects and branded all 
theories of the inner witness as enthusiasm. But in 1725, 
when he had been about five years at Oxford, he experienced 
a profound religious awakening. Late in the previous year 
he had decided to enter holy orders. In April, 1725, he began 
a diary in which he kept a record of his spiritual conflicts 
and a program for religious discipline. In this same month 
“a religious friend” introduced him to Jeremy Taylor’s 
Rule and Exercises of Holy Living and Dying. This devo¬ 
tional work may be said to have set Wesley upon the pursuit 
of holiness. He describes its influence as follows: “In 
reading several parts of this book, I was exceedingly affected; 
that part in particular which relates to purity of intention. 
Instantly I resolved to dedicate all my life to God, all my 
thoughts, and words, and actions; being thoroughly con¬ 
vinced there was no medium; but that every part of my 
life (not some only) must either be a sacrifice to God 
or myself, that is, in effect, to the devil.” 

It should be noted, however, that Wesley read Taylor 
critically and often took issue with him, presenting his 
controversy usually in letters to his mother. One of the most 
important points of exception concerns Taylor’s statement 
regarding forgiveness of sins. Taylor had said, “Whether 
God has forgiven us or not we know not; therefore be sor¬ 
rowful for ever having sinned.” Wesley commented, Tay- 
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lor “seems to contradict his own words in the next section, 
where he says, that by the Lord’s supper all the members 
are united to one another, and to Christ the Head. ‘The 
Holy Ghost confers on us the graces necessary for, and our 
souls receive the seeds of an immortal nature.’ Now surely 
these graces are not of so little force as that we cannot 
perceive whether we have them or not; if we dwell in Christ, 
and Christ in us, which he will not do unless we are 
regenerate, certainly we must be sensible of it.” 

Here we see that Wesley was already troubled over the 
problem of faith as assurance. At this time faith for him 
was simply intellectual assent. He writes, “Faith is a spe¬ 
cies of belief, and belief is defined as assent to a proposition 
upon reasonable grounds. . . . faith must necessarily, at 
length, be resolved into reason. God is true, therefore what 
he says is true; he has said this, therefore this is true.” The 
tendency of Wesley at this period to reduce every discussion 
to syllogistic order is shown here. His father warned him 
at the time: “I like your way of thinking and arguing, but 
nevertheless I ought to say that it frightens me a little. . . . 
He who wishes to cramp revelation to his puny reason is half 
Deist, half heretic. My dear child, keep your boat between 
this Seylla and Charybdis.” 

Toward the close of the year Wesley took the first step 
in establishing a regimen of ascetic practices by fasting 
every Wednesday. Sometime during the next year he added 
the requirement of an inquisition every Saturday evening 
into his pffid religious experiences. During this period his 
chief emotion in his approach to God seemed to be fear and 
his dominant conception of God was that of law-giver and 
judge. At this time his meeting Thomas a Kempis’ The 
Imitation of Christ deepened his concern over his inner life. 
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He writes: “The nature and extent of inward religion, the 
religion of the heart, now appeared to me in a stronger 
light than ever it had done before. I saw that giving even 
all my life to God (supposing it possible to do this, and go 
no further) would profit me nothing unless I gave my heart, 
yea, all my heart to Him. I saw that ‘simplicity of inten¬ 
tion and purity of affection/ one design in all we speak and 
do, and one desire ruling all our tempers, are indeed ‘the 
wings of the soul/ without which she can never ascend to 
the mount of God.” 

It wa3 probably in 1727 that he began to read William 
Law, the author of the two greatest devotional classics of 
the time, The Serious Call and Christian Perfection. These 
were accepted by Wesley as infallible guides to complete 
Christian living. He says, “These convinced me, more than 
ever, of the absolute impossibility of being half a Christian; 
and I determined. ... to be all devoted to God, to give him 
all my soul, my body, and my substance.” 

During a brief period now he evinced a marked inclina¬ 
tion toward a morbid seclusiveness. He wrote to his mother, 
“I am so little at present in love with even company— 
the most elegant entertainment next to books—that, unless 
the persons have a peculiar turn of thought, I am much 
better pleased without them. I think it is the settled temper 
of my soul that I should prefer, at least for some time, such 
retirement as would seclude me from all the world, to the 
station I am now in. Hot that this is by any means unpleas¬ 
ant to me; but I imagine that it would be more improving 
to be in a place where I might confirm or implant in my 
mind what habits I would, without interruption, before the 
flexibility of youth is over, than to stay where, among many 
advantages, I lie under the inconvenience of being almost 
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necessarily exposed to so much impertinence and vanity.” 
This desire for a life of contemplation found opportunity 
for full indulgence during the two years he served as curate 
to his father in the village of Wroote. It was during this 
time, perhaps, that he read most deeply in the mystics. 
Later he denounced them with the bitter words, “I think 
the rock on which I had the nearest made shipwreck of faith 
was the writings of the mystics.” And one reason for this 
denunciation may be that they served to accentuate an ego¬ 
centric, subjectivistic quality in himself that he later saw 
was dangerous. 

From this tendency toward mysticism he was rescued 
towards the end of 1729 by the advice of “a serious man” 
who showed him the significance “of social religion.” “Sir,” 
said he to Wesley, “You wish to serve God and go to heaven ? 
Remember that you cannot serve him alone. You must 
therefore find companions or make them; the Bible knows 
nothing of solitary religion.” About the same time Wesley 
was recalled to Oxford to fulfill his tutorial office as a Fellow. 
Upon his arrival he found awaiting him the antidote to soli¬ 
tary religion, for Charles Wesley had chosen four or five com¬ 
panions and had covenanted with them for weekly attend¬ 
ance upon Communion. Already someone had jocosely 
remarked as he watched them on their way to the Cathedral, 
“Here is a new set of Methodists sprung up!” During the 
year 1729, therefore, social religion became for the first time 
significant for Wesley. 

At the same time he began the study of the Bible as 
“the only model of pure religion” trying to discover truth 
without doctrinal prepossessions. Various humanitarian 
activities such as work among prisoners and the poor were 
now undertaken by the Oxford Club. Each step in the 
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development of Wesley’s program was cautiously taken and 
only after long deliberation. He progressed slowly from a 
conception of religion as purely individualistic, to an ideal 
of a select group whose conduct was governed by rules and 
whose personal eccentricities were held in check by inter¬ 
change of criticism. 

The emphasis upon salvation by works, which we found 
characteristic of Wesley at an earlier period, when, as we 
have noted, his conception of God was that of a law-giver, 
still obviously persisted, it had simply expanded beyond a 
personal creed to a group code of conduct. His conception 
of faith remained much the same also. In his sermon, “The 
Circumcision of the Heart,” preached before the University 
at St. Mary’s on January 1, 1733, he presented the follow¬ 
ing statement: faith is “an unshaken assent to all that God 
hath revealed in Scripture,” but it should be noted that he 
now emphasized assent to those truths that have to do with 
salvation from sin. He adds, ‘In particular—to those im¬ 
portant truths, ‘Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners’; He ‘bare our sins in his own body on the tree.’ ” 
He continues, “The distinguishing mark of a true follower 
of Christ, of one who is in a state of acceptance with God, 
is not either outward circumcision, or baptism, or any other 
outward form, but a right state of soul, a mind and spirit 
renewed after the image of Him that created it.” Of what 
does circumcision consist? “It is that habitual disposition 
of soul which, in the sacred writings, is termed holiness; 
and which directly implies, the being cleansed from sin 
. . . and, by consequence, the being endued with those vir¬ 
tues which were also in Christ Jesus.” It is clear that at 
this time he was making love central to his doctrine of 
holiness, and already he described the goal as perfection, 
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or freedom from sin. It is also likely that the predominant 
influence upon his thought at this time was Law, whose little 
book Christian Perfection defined the nature of perfection 
as ‘a new principle of life, an active change of temper, that 
makes us true Christians.” 

In 1735, Wesley met Oglethorpe and received his call to 
go out to Georgia as missionary to the Indians. Several 
reasons have been given for Wesley’s decision to go to 
America, one of them being that among the woodlands of 
Georgia he hoped to find time for mystical contemplation 
and thus attain the goal which he sought. Another explana¬ 
tion is that the Methodist Club may have been asked to go 
as a body to evangelize the colonists and the Indians. How¬ 
ever, the reason that Wesley himself gave at the same time 
w r as, “My chief motive is the hope of saving my own soul.” 
It is evident that at this time the need for individual assur¬ 
ance of salvation was paramount in his consciousness. 

On the voyage over, in the midst of a great storm at sea, 
he met with an experience which proved of greater value 
than any hoped-for observation among the Indians of 
Georgia. On board the Simonds was a group of German 
Pietists from Count Zinzendorf’s Moravian community at 
Herrnhuht. Wesley upon first acquaintance with them was 
immediately struck with their piety, and when during the 
storm their superiority to all emotions of fear and anger 
contrasted vividly with the behavior of all the other pas¬ 
sengers and, particularly, with his own horror of impending 
death, he was profoundly impressed. They possessed, he 
was convinced, a secret which he had never so much as 
glimpsed. He saw that his mental discord was due to a 
wrong attitude toward God. Pear of death is not consonant 
with the love of God. 
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That this first observation of Moravian conduct provoked 
Wesley to a renewed analysis of his own conduct is made 
manifest by the fact that upon arrival in Georgia Wesley 
almost immediately consulted their leader, Spangenberg, 
upon personal problems. Spangenberg, before answering 
his questions probed him with some heart-searching queries, 
which struck deeply at the very root of his trouble. 

Here is Wesley’s own account in the Journal : “I asked Mr. 
Spangenberg’s advice with regard to myself—to my own 
conduct. He told me he could say nothing till he had asked 
me two or three questions: ‘Do you know yourself ? Have 
you the witness within yourself? Does the Spirit of God 
bear witness with your spirit that you are a child of God?’ 
I was surprised, and knew not what to answer. He observed 
it, and asked, ‘Do you know Jesus Christ?’ I paused, and 
said, ‘I know He is the Saviour of the world.’ ‘True,’ replied 
he: ‘But do you know He has saved you?’ I answered, ‘I 
hope He has died to save me.’ He only added, ‘Do you 
know yourself?’ I said, ‘I do.’ But I fear they were vain 
words.” 

These questions brought deep disturbance to Wesley. 
They suggested a new way of life quite different from that 
which he had learned from Law. In time he came to idealize 
the Moravians as exponents of the primitive Christianity 
which he had been investigating in his study of the Bible 
and the history of the early church. Frequently he thought 
he recognized in their customs and ceremonies genuine 
primitivism. He writes of their election and ordination of a 
bishop, “The great simplicity, as well as the solemnity of 
the whole, almost made me forget the seventeen hundred 
years between, and imagine myself in one of the assemblies 
where form and state were not, but Paul the tent-maker or 
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Peter the fisherman presided, yet with the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.” 

Now who were the Moravians? Briefly, they were the 
last group to sponsor a movement which had been going on 
for some time in Germany, called Pietism. They felt that 
current Lutheranism overstressed objective elements in 
religion, such as, institutionalism, ecclesiasticism, ritualism, 
and doctrine, and neglected purity of the individual life. 
They favored simplification of the doctrinal system, a separa¬ 
tion of essentials from non-essentials, and re-evaluation 
of doctrines on the basis of their relationship to the central 
fact of salvation. Those articles they considered most im¬ 
portant which could be grounded in experience, such as, 
justification, the new birth, and sanctification. In the 
supremacy they gave to individual experience over institu¬ 
tional conformity lies their most important departure from 
current Lutheranism. Faith for them was not intellectual 
assent to dogma. It had to be connected with good works 
and the pursuit of holiness. They felt that moral laxity in 
the church was promoted by giving countenance to the opin¬ 
ion that perfection is unattainable; in this they clashed 
sharply with the Lutheran disavowal of the doctrine of 
Christian perfection as a relic of Boman Catholism. 

Their influence upon Wesley is manifested in several 
features of Methodism: First, the use and making of hymns 
for society worship; secondly, the adoption of love feasts, 
watch night services, band and class meetings for deepening 
the spiritual life of the religious society; thirdly, an empha¬ 
sis upon three doctrines, namely, universal grace, personal 
assurance of salvation, and Christian perfection. Almost 
immediately Wesley formed the most spiritually alert mem¬ 
bers of his church into societies and bands; and shortly 
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introduced hymn singing into the meeting of the society. 
The other features developed gradually and were shaped by 
various influences in addition to those of Pietism. 

To see the final outcome of Wesley’s association with the 
Moravians we must follow him from Georgia back to 
England. He returned in December, 1737, disillusioned in 
his Utopian schemes, defeated in his personal ideals. The 
external circumstances which produced this bitter outcome 
we cannot give here, but we shall let him describe his inward 
state. In his Journal he records this rigorous self-criticism: 
“It is now two years and almost four months since I left my 
native country in order to teach the Georgia Indians the 
nature of Christianity. But what have I learned myself 
in the meantime ? Why, what I least of all suspected, that I, 
who went out to America to convert others, was never myself 
converted to God.” He then reviews his efforts to win 
righteousness and then asks, “But does all this—be it more or 
less, it matters not—make me acceptable to God? Does all 
I ever did or can know, say, give, do or suffer justify me in 
His sight? Yes, or the constant use of all the means of 
grace ? (which, nevertheless, is meet, right, and our bounden 
duty). Or that I know nothing of myself; that I am, as 
touching outward, moral righteousness, blameless? Or (to 
come closer yet) the having a rational conviction of all the 
truths of Christianity ? Does all this give me a claim to the 
holy, heavenly, divine character of a Christian? By no 
means. If the oracles of God are true, if we are still to 
abide by the law and the testimony, ‘all these things, though 
when ennobled by faitli in Christ, they are holy and just 
and good, yet without it are ‘dung and dross,’ meet only 
to be purged away by the fire that never shall be quenched.’ ” 

This ennobling faith he declares he does not possess, for 
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he has neither the psychological consciousness of it, nor its 
fruits. He writes, “The faith I want is a ‘sure trust and con¬ 
fidence in God’ that, through the merits of Christ, my sins 
are forgiven, and 1 reconciled to the favour of God. . . . 
I want that faith which none can have without knowing 
that he hath it.... for whosoever hath it is ‘freed from sin,’ 
... is freed from fear, . . . and is freed from doubt.” 

About two months later he met Peter Boehler, a Mora¬ 
vian, recently arrived in England from the Herrnhuht com¬ 
munity, and in his three months association with him he 
had the constant impact of Moravian teaching. At first he 
countered all of Boehler’s statements with argument. In 
spite of the fact that Wesley had declared on the voyage 
home, “I want that faith which none can have without know¬ 
ing that he hath it. . . for whosoever hath it is freed from 
sin,” he professed himself amazed at Boehler’s insistence 
that true faith has two fruits, “Dominion over sin and con¬ 
stant peace from a sense of forgiveness.” He wrote later 
that this seemed to him a new gospel, for, said he, “If this 
was so, it was clear that I had not felt it. But I was willing 
to be convinced of this. Therefore, I disputed with all 
my might and labored to prove that faith might be where 
these were not; for all Scriptures relating to this I had long 
since been taught to construe away, and to call all Presby¬ 
terians who spoke otherwise. Besides, I well saw no man 
could in the nature of things have such a faith and not 
feel it. But I felt it not.” 

He was evidently struggling here with the doctrine of 
assurance, which he associated only with Calvinism and with 
enthusiasm. Slowly the conviction grew upon him that the 
Arminian Anglican, too, might possibly come to a con¬ 
sciousness of personal salvation, and on March 5, 1738, he 
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wrote in his Journal, “I was clearly convinced of unbelief, 
of the want of faith whereby alone we are saved.” There 
followed what has been described as the period of his intel¬ 
lectual conversion. One experience which greatly illumi¬ 
nated his gloom was his observation of a case at the Oxford 
prison. Under Wesley’s own instructions a condemned 
prisoner, fearful of death, exercised “the faith unto salva¬ 
tion” and, announcing, “I am now ready to die; I know 
Christ has taken away my sin, and there is no more condem¬ 
nation for me,” went in perfect peace to the gallows. 

The greatest obstacle to acceptance of Boehler’s theory of 
conversion now was its character of instantaneousness. 
Wesley said, “I could not understand how this faith should 
be given in a moment; how a man could at once be thus 
turned from darkness to light, from sin and misery to right¬ 
eousness and joy in the Holy Ghost. I searched the Scrip¬ 
tures again touching this very thing, particularly the Acts 
of the Apostles; but, to my utter astonishment, found scarce 
any so slow as that of St. Paul, who was three days in the 
pangs of the new birth. I had but one retreat left, namely, 
‘Thus, I grant, God wrought in the first ages of Chris¬ 
tianity; but the times are changed. What reason have I to 
believe He works in the same manner now ?’ ” 

The place which reason took in this intellectual con¬ 
version should be noted here in passing. Wesley always 
insisted that reason should be given full play in erecting 
the foundation and superstructure of religion. We see in 
this episode an illustration of his lifelong conception of 
the function of reason. When he had asked, “What reason 
have I to believe He works in the same manner now?” 
Peter Boehler responded that living witnesses could answer 
that question. He then brought to him four English mem- 
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bers of the Moravian society in London who declared that 
faith had instantaneously brought salvation from sin. Boeh- 
ler wrote of this incident, <f Wesley and those that were with 
him were as if thunderstruck at these narratives. I asked 
John Wesley what he then believed. He said four examples 
were not enough. I replied I would bring eight more here 
in London.” This satisfied Wesley. In a private conversa¬ 
tion with Boehler which followed he told him that he was 
fully convinced of the truth of the theory. 

Thus ended his intellectual conversion. He was now ready 
to acknowledge that by unbelief he had rejected the one 
means to salvation. He had substituted faith in works for 
faith in the grace and power of God. He had repudiated 
personal assurance of forgiveness because of prejudice 
against Dissenters. Now he saw that a man may accept 
intellectually the dogma of Justification by Faith and yet 
lack the justification that comes by faith. He was ready to 
grant that a purely intellectual act will not obtain an im¬ 
mediate religious experience, such as he found recorded in 
the Bible and declared by living witnesses among the Mora¬ 
vians. Reason, Scripture and examination of human experi¬ 
ence had effected his intellectual conversion. 

However, a month elapsed before personal assurance 
came. His method of seeking this he describes as twofold: 
“(1) By absolutely renouncing all dependence, in whole 
or in part, upon my own works or righteousness, on which 
I had really grounded my hope of salvation, though I knew 
it not, from my youth up; (2) by adding to the constant 
use of all the other means of grace, continual prayer for this 
very thing, justifying, saving faith, a full reliance on the 
blood of Christ shed for me; a trust in Him, as my Christ, 
as my sole justification, sanctification, and redemption.” 
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It was upon the evening of May 24 at a meeting of a 
religious society in Aldersgate Street that the crucial event 
occurred. He says: “One was reading Luther’s preface to 
the Epistle to the Romans. About a quarter before nine, 
while he was describing the change which God works in the 
heart through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely 
warmed. I felt I did trust in Christ, Christ alone, for sal¬ 
vation, and as assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin 
and death ... I then testified openly to all there what I now 
first felt in my heart.” 

This, then, was the first milestone in Wesley’s course 
on the way to the doctrine of Christian perfection. What 
w r ere the results in his inner life? First, spiritual poise was 
his in increasing degree. He contrasts his former state 
with his present, as follows: “Herein I found the differ¬ 
ence between this and my former state chiefly consisted. 
I was striving, yea, fighting with all my might under the 
law, as well as under grace. But then I was sometimes, if 
not often, conquered; now I was always conqueror.” In¬ 
tensifying this note of assurance is frequently an expres¬ 
sion of joy. Attention has been called to the fact that in 
Wesley’s manuscript volume of the Methodist Hymnal the 
most used section is that in which he found such hymns as 

“O for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer's praise” 

or 

“Now I have found the ground whereon 
Sure my soul's anchor may remain.” 

The master sentiment for Wesley from this time forward 
is love of God, and the object of this sentiment is no longer 
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God as an absolute law-giver and judge but God revealed 
through Christ as love. This theme predominates in the 
hymns he translated during the period. From Scliefiler he 
took the following: 

“O God, of good the unfathomed Sea! 

Who would not give his heart to Thee, 

Who would not love Thee with his might? 

O Jesus, lover of mankind! 

Who would not his whole soul and mind. 

With all his strength, to Thee unite?” 

This change in Wesley’s temper is not to be thought of in 
terms of religious emotionalism. The co-ordination of emo¬ 
tions through the master sentimentof love was accompanied 
by a fixed intellectual concept of the nature of God which 
became the basis of Methodist doctrine. Conversion, thus, 
meant an active response of the whole personality and a 
consequent integration of forces. Great intellectual free¬ 
dom, a new efficiency in dealing with men, an originality 
in devising methods and adapting his program were the 
results. A phenomenal change characterized his work in 
the year immediately following. Wesley himself recognized 
this and pointed out to his critics that, whereas previously in 
spite of all his endeavors the results were inconsequential, 
now, with no more effort on his part, “The word of God ran 
as fire among the stubble.” These results were a demonstra¬ 
tion to him of the discovery of a new truth. The conviction 
grew upon him that he bad evolved a new definition of faith 
that furnished an answer to the problems of his time. 
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II 

WESLEY S FORMULATION OF THE DOCTRINE 

We have traced Wesley’s search for Christian perfection 
from its beginning in 1725 to his rediscovery in 1738 of 
the Protestant doctrine, justification by faith. Wesley’s 
definition of faith as assurance has often been spoken of as 
“The fundamental contribution of Methodism to the life 
and thought of the church.” This no doubt is true. To an 
age which had reduced religion to a rational conviction 
of the truth of Christianity the doctrine of the inner witness 
came as a great revelation of the spiritual potentialities 
of man. 

But this was not the only contribution of early Methodism 
to the Christian church. Indeed, Wesley said over and over 
again in his later years that the great mission of Methodism 
was to preach the doctrine of Christian perfection. And 
what was this doctrine of perfection? Had Wesley attained 
to the experience he sought that night at Aldersgate Street 
when his heart was “strangely warmed”? Perhaps he 
thought so at the time. But from the beginning there were 
questions. There was an inner instability that troubled him. 
Not more than two weeks after his conversion he determined 
to go to Germany. His reason for this decision was most 
obviously his desire to clarify fully his ideas on the subjects 
of assurance and perfection. On June 6 he had received a 
letter from Oxford that asserted that “No doubting could 
consist with the least degree of true faith.” This threw him 
“into much perplexity,” and on the following day, he wrote 
in his Journal, “I determined if God should permit, to retire 
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for a short time into Germany. T had fully proposed, before 
I left Georgia so to do. . . . and I now clearly saw the time 
was come. My weak mind could not bear to be thus sawn 
asunder. And I hoped conversing with those holy men who 
were themselves living witnesses of the full power of faith, 
and yet able to bear with those that are weak, would be a 
means under God, of so establishing my soul, that I might 
go on from faith to faith and ‘from strength to strength.’ ” 

In August he made the journey. He was fully satisfied 
with the investigation which followed. He says, for in¬ 
stance, of his contacts with Christian David, the planter 
of the Moravian Church, “Four times ... I enjoyed the 
blessing of hearing him preach during the few days I spent 
here; and every time he chose the very subject which I should 
have desired, had I spoken to him before. Thrice he de¬ 
scribed the state of those who are ‘weak in faith,’ who are 
justified, but have not yet a new, clean heart; who have 
received forgiveness through the blood of Christ, but have 
not received the constant indwelling of the Holy Ghost.” 
This leaves no doubt as to the opinion which Wesley now 
held. He had received assurance of forgiveness of sins, but 
he was convinced that he had not yet reached his goal in 
his pursuit of holiness. 

The interviews which he held with leading men of the 
community further clarified his thinking. Eleven of these 
conversations he set down in the form of brief autobi¬ 
ographies. One was from Arvid Gradin. This he called 
later, “The first account I ever heard from any living man, 
of what I had before learned myself from the oracles of 
God and had been praying for, ... and expecting, for 
several years.” Gradin described his attainment as follows: 
“repose in the blood of Christ; a firm confidence in God, 
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and persuasion of His favor; the highest tranquility, seren¬ 
ity, and peace of mind, with a deliverance from every fleshly 
desire, and a cessation of all, even inward sins.” 

Wesley came home convinced that the heart-warming 
experience he had had was only the beginning of perfection 
and that a second experience awaited him. But he went to 
preaching it. Various references in the Journal show that 
his sermons on the subject were fairly frequent. In 1740 
he wrote, “Prom Gelations VI, 3,1 earnestly warned all who 
had tasted the grace of God (1) not to think they were jus¬ 
tified before they had a clear assurance that God had for¬ 
given their sins; bringing in a calm peace, the love of God, 
and dominion over all sin. (3) Not to think themselves 
anything after they have this; but to press forward for the 
prize of their high calling, even a clean heart, thoroughly 
renewed after the image of God, in righteousness and true 
holiness.” 

In the meantime he was seeking. This fact explains sev¬ 
eral much-discussed passages of self-accusation in the Jour- 
nal. In October, 1738, he confessed his “weakness in faith.” 
In sum, he describes himself as a new creature, new in 
judgments of himself, of happiness, and of holiness; new 
also in the designs of his life; new, for the most part, in 
his conversation and the tenor of his life. On the other 
hand, he confesses a deficiency in some of the Christian 
graces. He says, "... although ... I find a measure of 
some of these in myself—namely, long-suffering, gentleness, 
meekness, temperance; yet others I find not. I cannot find 
in myself the love of God, or of Christ. Hence my dead¬ 
ness and wanderings in public prayer; hence it is that even 
in the Holy Communion I have frequently no more than a 
cold attention. Again; I have not that joy in the Holy 
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Ghost, no settled, lasting joy. Nor have I such a peace as 
excludes the possibility either of fear or doubt.” Yet he 
concludes, “ . . . upon the whole, although I have not yet 
that joy in the Holy Ghost, nor the full assurance of faith, 
much less am I in the full sense of the words, ‘in Christ a 
new creature’; I nevertheless trust that I have a measure 
of faith, and am accepted in the Beloved.’ ” 

Ilis next confession was written in December of the same 
year and is equally unsparing in self-criticism. He con¬ 
cludes it by saying, “Again my desires, passions, and in¬ 
clinations in general are mixed; having something of Christ 
and something of earth.” 

On January 4, 1738, occur the reflections which have 
afforded the most discussion. Wesley begins with, “My 
friends affirm I am mad, because I said I was not a Chris¬ 
tian a year ago. I affirm I am not a Christian now. Indeed, 
what I might have been I know not, had I been faithful to 
the grace then given, when, expecting nothing less, I re¬ 
ceived such a sense of the forgiveness of my sins as till then 
I never knew. But that I am not a Christian at this day I 
as assuredly know as that Jesus is the Christ.” This passage 
has been recently used by a humanistic student of Wesleyan 
doctrine to prove that Wesley, a year after his professed 
conversion, denied the validity of that experience, and to 
show that Wesley never again was certain that assurance 
came in a crisis period. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, for Wesley reiterated throughout his life his belief 
in instantaneous conversion, and this very passage under 
discussion declares that a year ago he had received “such 
a sense of forgiveness of sins” as till then he never knew. 
His statements here offer no enigma whatsoever when 

viewed in the context of the history of his inner need. He 

■ 
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has not yet reached “the habitual disposition of soul” which 
he had connected from the beginning with Christian per¬ 
fection. Though converted a year ago he is in the state 
described by Robert Robinson, 

“Prone to wander, Lord, I feel it, 

Prone to leave the God I love.” 

And in a mood of profound distress he exclaims, “I affirm 
I am not a Christian.” He continues, “Though I have en¬ 
dured hardship, though I have in all things denied myself 
and taken up my cross, I am not a Christian. My works are 
nothing; my sutferings are nothing; I have not the fruits 
of the spirit of Christ.” 

This brings us to the question raised by all students of 
Methodism: Did Wesley ever really attain to the experi¬ 
ence he sought? There has been altogether too much super¬ 
ficiality in the study of this problem. Repeatedly we have 
been told that Wesley makes no profession to attainment. 
This ignores several notable aspects of Wesley’s tempera¬ 
ment and practice. In the first place, he does very little 
direct witnessing in his sermons and articles and Journal. 
Only once he wrote of his heart-warming. And note, more¬ 
over, that he does not in that instance employ theological 
phraseology. One feels that Wesley avoided conventional, 
rubber-stamp terms. He objected once to his followers talk¬ 
ing about a justified or sanctified state and asked. Does 
this not “Almost naturally lead them to trust in what was 
done in a moment? Whereas we are every hour or every 
moment pleasing or displeasing to God according to our 
works; according to the whole of our inward tempers and 
our outward behavior.” He was ever on the alert against 
any practice that might bring spirtual paralysis. His watch- 
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cry was, “My soul, be on thy guard.” Further, let us note 
that Wesley’s witnessing must have been done in the hun¬ 
dreds of class meetings which he conducted through the 
fifty years of his ministry. Can one imagine his preaching 
and writing constantly on this doctrine and then never 
testifying to it among his people ? 

Now, with these explanatory facts before us, let us look 
at the Journal again. The Journal was composed of twenty- 
one extracts covering the whole of his Christian life. Out 
of these twenty-one extracts, the first two are largely devoted 
to his own religious problems. The third includes the three 
passages of self-accusation which we have just cited. In all 
the remaining extracts only one reference to a personal 
religious experience is given. This occurs under the dates 
of December 23-25, 1744. He refers on the twenty-third 
to being “Unusually lifeless and heavy.” On the next day 
he is “Again as a dead man,” but “In the evening,” he 
says, “while I was reading prayers at Snowsfields, I found 
such light and strength as I never remember to have had 
before. I saw every thought, as well as action or word, just 
as it was rising in my heart; and whether it was right before 
God; or tainted with pride or selfishness. I never knew 
before (I mean not as at this time) what it was ‘to be still 
before God.’ ” On the twenty-fifth he writes, “I waked, by 
the grace of God, in the same spirit; and about eight, being 
with two or three that believed in Jesus, I felt such an awe 
and tender sense of the presence of God as greatly con¬ 
firmed me therein; so that God was before me all the day 
long. I sought and found Him in every place; and could 
truly say, when I lay down at night, ‘Now I have lived a 
day.’ ” 

In view of the facts we have given above concerning 
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Wesley’s avoidance of set phraseology, can we not say that 
here is an expression, “Now 1 have lived a day”—which 
is as momentous as is his statement six years before, “I felt 
my heart strangely warmed.” Olin Curtis and It. Newton 
Flew, who have given the subject of the Methodist concep¬ 
tion of Christian perfection as thorough and honest a treat¬ 
ment as I have found, both place great emphasis upon the 
significance of this passage, and here, I believe, is the answer 
to the much debated question. 

Wesley’s final formation of the doctrine of Christian per¬ 
fection was probably the product of many years of thought 
and investigation. His conception of the term was stated 
over and over again. His major emphasis was put upon love 
to God and to man and constant communion with God. In 
this selection of emphasis he undoubtedly owed the mystics 
a great debt. R. Newton Flew lias traced the influence upon 
him of the following mystical writers: Clement of Alex¬ 
andria, St. Augustine, Plotinus, Tauler, some of the Cam¬ 
bridge Platonists, Macarius, Molinos, Antoinette Bonrig- 
non, and Mme. Guyon. Flew believes that the doctrine was 
presented to Wesley first in its mystical and ascetic form and 
that the foundations for his thought were laid before the 
first elements of the doctrine were fully understood. 

Even in 1733 this was his major emphasis. In the sermon 
on “The Circumcision of the Heart?' to which we have 
already referred, he had declared, “Love is the fulfilling of 
the law, the end of the commandment. It is not only ‘the 
first and great’ command, but all the commandments in 
one.... In this is perfection, and glory, and happiness; the 
royal law of heaven and earth is this, ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.’ ” 
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This basic idea continued without change in the further 
development of his thought. At the 1758 conference he 
defined Christian perfection as “loving God with all the 
heart, so that every evil temper is destroyed and every 
thought and word and work springs from and is conducted 
to the end by the pure love of God and of our neighbor.” 
The holy temper which this produced was constantly 
stressed, as for example; “No temper contrary to love . . . 
whether sin is suspended or extinguished, I will not dispute 
. . . they feel nothing but love.” 

Negatively, Christian perfection did not mean perfection 
in conduct or knowledge. To quote again, Wesley says, 
“But these souls dwell in a shattered corruptible body, and 
are so pressed down thereby that they cannot exert their 
love as they would, by always thinking, speaking, and act¬ 
ing precisely right. For want of better bodily organs, they 
sometimes inevitably think, speak, or act wrong.” Neither 
is it absolute perfection. Wesley’s definition of sin was, “A- 
voluntary transgression of a known law of God.” In this 
sense Christian perfection meant to him sinless perfection; 
that is, perfect love meant perfect purity of intention. In 
his sermons he specifies as voluntary sinning such matters 
as accumulating riches, speaking evil, using unkind or idle 
words, in general, all acts which indicate a lack of love to 
our fellow man. 

Christian perfection did not mean freedom from tempta¬ 
tion, for it did not involve an extinction of the passions, 
which, says Wesley, “God has for wise ends implanted in 
our nature.” It did, however, bring conscious mastery of 
the passions. The experience was attended with an acute 
consciousness of human frailty and need for growth. Wes¬ 
ley from his observation remarked, “These very persons feel 
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more than ever their own ignorance, littleness of grace, 
coming short of the full mind that was in Christ, and walk¬ 
ing less accurately than they might have done after their 
divine Pattern, and are more convinced of the insufficiency 
of all they are, or do, to bear the eye of God without a medi¬ 
ator; are more penetrated with the sense of the want of 
Him than ever they w T ere before.” 

A clear analysis of the mingled feelings of confidence and 
caution, humility and exaltation, courage and self-distrust 
is given by Matthias J oyce, one of the lay preachers: “First: 
In my former state, though often deeply distressed on 
account of my depravity, yet I could not freely part with 
all; so that when I prayed against this or that evil, which 
beset me most, it w T as with fear, and a secret unwillingness 
to part with that I prayed against. In my present state I do 
not pray that I may give up this or that evil; for I have 
cheerfully given Tip all: Yet I feel a necessity of constantly 
looking unto Jesus, that I may not be ensnared again. 
Secondly: In my former state unprofitable thoughts some¬ 
times carried me away. But now, I feel both inclination 
and power to reject them immediately. Thirdly: Though I 
frequently was enabled to delight myself in the Lord, yet 
there were certain times that I seemed to be forgetful of 
Him, so far as to lose the happiness arising from communion 
with Him. But now' I feel that promise made good, ‘He will 
keep them in perfect peace, whose minds are stayed on 
him. 5 Fourthly: In my former state I loved Christian con¬ 
versation ; yet I was often ensnared by trifling conversation. 
But now Christian conversation is my constant aim, unless 
so far as 1 am obliged to speak about other necessary things. 
Fifthly: In my former state, though 1 was sensible of my 
unw'orthiness, yet I had not so clear a discovery of my short- 
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comings in every particular, and of course could not see the 
necessity of keeping close to the fountain of my Redeemer’s 
blood. This is the change my God has wrought in me, of 
which I am as sensible as that I exist. Yet, I find I am in an 
enemy’s country, and feel myself attacked by various temp¬ 
tations ; but by looking to the Captain of my salvation, I am 
‘more than conqueror.’” 

A very significant step in Wesley’s formulation of the doc¬ 
trine was his study of individual cases in order to get a com¬ 
plete comprehension of the experience; in fact, Wesley had 
great faith in the data of human experience and from the 
time Peter Boehler effected his intellectual conversion by the 
testimony of living witnesses, he used case studies very 
freely. Furthermore, his attitude toward individual vari¬ 
ation in experience was very tolerant. He remarked in one 
place, “I was with two persons who believe they are saved 
from all sin. Be it so, or not, why should we not rejoice 
in the work of God, so far as it is unquestionably wrought 
in them? For instance, I ask John C., Do you pray always? 
Do you rejoice in God every moment? Do you in everything 
give thanks? In loss? In pain? In sickness, weariness, 
disappointments? Do you desire nothing? Do you fear 
nothing? Do you feel the love of God continually in your 
heart? Have you a witness in whatever you speak or do, 
that it is pleasing to God ?’ Jf he can solemnly and deliber¬ 
ately answer in the affirmative, why do I not rejoice and 
praise God on his behalf? Perhaps because I have an 
exceedingly complex idea of sanctification or a sanctified 
man. And so, for fear he should not have attained all I 
include in that idea, I cannot rejoice in what he has at¬ 
tained.” 

In 1760 a great movement toward Christian perfection 
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began throughout the Methodist societies. Wesley then 
remembered that his brother Charles had frequently said, 
many years before, “Your day of Pentecost is not fully come, 
but I doubt not it will, and you will then hear of persons 
sanctified as frequently as you do now of persons justified.” 
He then observed that one now hears of persons sanctified 
“in London and most other parts of England, and in Dublin, 
and many other parts of Ireland as frequently as of persons 
justified.” The typical experience of that period he described 
as follows, “After a deep conviction of inbred sin, of their 
total fall from Cod, they have been so filled with faith and 
love (and generally in a moment) that sin vanished, and 
they found from that time no pride, anger, desire or un¬ 
belief. They could rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, 
and in everything give thanks. Now, whether we call this the 
destruction or suspension of sin, it is a glorious work of 
God—such a work as, considering both the depth and extent 
of it, we never saw in these kingdom’s before.” 

This great movement gave Wesley opportunity to examine 
great numbers of those who professed the blessing. He 
wished to discover what they had received, how they had 
obtained it and to know how permanent the results were. 
In the Arminian Magazine are many letters in answer to 
personal inquiries from Wesley concerning states of mind. 
Wesley, in this instance, may be described as one of the 
earliest psychological investigators. The answers place em¬ 
phasis upon evenness of temper, freedom from fear, calm¬ 
ness in danger, and quietness of spirit. Early Methodists 
were notable for their poise and fearlessness. The lay min¬ 
isters who were soldiers tell remarkable stories of courage 
supernaturally given. But the central emphasis in all these 
testimonies is still upon love. For example, Wesley remarked 
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after presenting two testimonies, “I observe the spirit and 
experience of these two run exactly parallel; constant com¬ 
munion with God the Father, and the Son, fills their hearts 
with humble love. Now this is what I always did, and do 
now, mean by perfection. And this I believe many have 
attained, on the same evidence that I believe many are 
justified.” 

During this same period fanaticism developed in some 
sections of the revival. Wesley dealt very firmly with it and 
in his examinations made very careful discriminations 
between the spurious and the true. Some of these dis¬ 
tinctions are so clearly stated in a letter to one of the vis¬ 
ionary lay preachers that we shall quote certain sections. 

1. “I like your doctrine of Perfection, or pure love; love 
excluding sin; your insisting that it is merely by faith; 
that consequently it is instantaneous (though preceded and 
followed by a gradual work), and that it may be now, at 
this instant. 

“But ... I dislike your directly or indirectly depreci¬ 
ating justification, saying a justified person is not in Christ, 
is not born of God, is not a new creature, has not a new 
heart, is not sanctified, not a temple of the Holy Ghost, or 
that he cannot please God, or cannot grow in grace. 

“I dislike your saying that one saved from sin needs noth¬ 
ing more than looking to Jesus; needs not to hear or think 
of anything else; believe, believe, is enough; that he needs no 
self-examination, no times of private prayer; needs not 
mind little or outward things; and that he cannot be taught 
by any person who is not in the same state. . .. 

2. “As to your spirit, I like your confidence in God, and 
your zeal for the salvation of souls. 

“But I dislike something which has the appearance of 
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pride, of overvaluing yourselves and undervaluing others; 
particularly the preachers; thinking not only that they are 
blind, and that they are not sent of God, but even that they 
are dead—dead to God, and walking in the way to hell; that 
they are going one way, you another; that they have no 
life in them. Your speaking of yourselves as though you 
were the only men who knew and taught the gospel; and 
as if not only all the clergy, but all the Methodists besides, 
were in utter darkness. 

“I dislike something that has the appearance of enthusi¬ 
asm, over-valuing feelings and inward impressions; mistak¬ 
ing the mere work of imagination for the voice of the Spirit; 
expecting the end without the means; and undervaluing 
reason, knowledge, and wisdom in general. .. . 

3. “As to your more public meetings, I like the praying 
fervently and largely for all the blessings of God; and I 
know much good has been done hereby, and hope much 
more will be done. 

“But I dislike several things therein: 

(1) the singing, or speaking, or praying, of several 

at once; 

(2) the praying to the Son of God only, or more than 

to the Father; 

(3) the using improper expressions in prayer; some¬ 

times too bold, if not irreverent; sometimes too 
pompous and magnificent, extolling yourselves 
rather than God, and telling Him what you are, 
not what you want; 

(4) using poor, flat, bald hymns; 

(5) the never kneeling at prayer; 

(6) your using postures or gestures highly indecent; 
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(7) your screaming, even so as to make the words 

unintelligible; 

(8) your affirming people will be justified or sanctified 

just now; 

(9) the affirming they are, when they are not; 

(10) the bidding them say, ‘I believe’; 

(11) the bitterly condemning any that oppose, calling 

them wolves, etc.; and pronouncing them hypo¬ 
crites, or not justified.” 

One more question which Wesley had to answer in reach¬ 
ing a final formulation of the theory was, May the seeker 
expect an instantaneous deliverance from sin ? His answer 
was likewise obtained by an extended study of cases. In the 
sermon, “On Patience,” he described very interestingly his 
investigation. He said, “Four or five and forty years ago, 
when I had no distinct views of what the apostle meant, by 
exhorting us to leave the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, and go on to perfection’; two or three persons in 
London, whom I knew to be truly sincere, desired to give 
me an account of their experiences. It appeared exceeding 
strange, being different from any that I had heard before: 
... The next year, two or three more persons at Bristol, and 
two or three in Kingswood, coming to me severally, gave 
me exactly the same account of their experience. A few 
years after, I desired all those in London, who made the 
same profession, to come to me all together at the Foundry, 
that I might be thoroughly satisfied.... We . . . asked them 
the most searching questions we could devise. They an¬ 
swered every one without hesitation, and with the utmost 
simplicity, so that we were fully persuaded that they did 
not deceive themselves. In the years 1759, 1760, 1761, and 
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1762, their numbers multiplied exceedingly, not only in Lon¬ 
don and Bristol, but in various parts of Ireland as well as 
England. Not trusting to the testimony of others, I care¬ 
fully examined most of these myself; and in London alone, 
I found six hundred and fifty-two members of our society 
who were exceeding clear in their experience, and of whose 
testimony I could see no reason to doubt. I believe no year 
has passed since that time, wherein God has not wrought 
the same work in many others; but sometimes in one part 
of England or Ireland, sometimes in another; —as ‘the 
wind bloweth where it listeth’; — and everyone of these 
(after the most careful inquiry, I have not found one excep¬ 
tion either in Great Britain or Ireland) has declared that 
his deliverance from sin was instantaneous; that the change 
was wrought in a moment. Had half of these or one third, or 
one in twenty, declared it was gradually wrought in them, 
I should have believed this, with regard to them, and 
thought that some were gradually sanctified and some in¬ 
stantaneously. But as I have not found, in so long a space of 
time, a single person speaking thus; as all who believe they 
are sanctified, declare with one voice, that the change was 
wrought in a moment, I cannot but believe, that sanctifica¬ 
tion is commonly, if not always, an instantaneous work.” 

Thus by continued and open-minded seeking Wesley came 
finally to the goal which he had set for himself in 1725, and 
attained not only personal soul-satisfaction, but formulated 
for all who came or are to come after him, a doctrine which 
is essential to those who would enjoy normal Christian 
living. His course during this long search was held sanely 
in the middle way by his wise application of two questions: 
First, What does God require and promise in his Word? and 
second. Does human experience show that God fulfills these 
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promises? lie stayed close to the Bible, and he examined 
the experience of Christians of all ages as well as the living 
witness of his most devout followers, and he concluded that 
Christian perfection is attainable. More than that, he was 
convinced after more than fifty years of observation that 
any church declines as soon as it abandons this doctrine. 
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Leslie R. Marston, Ph.D. 
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THE MIND OF THE PERFECT 

Lesson: Philippians 3:1-15. 

Text: “Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus 
minded ...” (Philippians 3:15). 

I. The Three Perfections 

In the brief compass of the first fifteen verses of the third 
of Philippians the Apostle Paul deals with three perfections. 

1. The static perfection of legalism which was Paul’s 
when he was Saul, the Pharisee. Of himself in that state he 
writes in our lesson: 

“Though I might also have confidence in the flesh. If 
any other man thinketh that he hath whereof he might trust 
in the flesh, I more: circumcised the eighth day, of the stock 
of Israel, of the tribe of Benjamin, an Hebrew of the He¬ 
brews ; as touching the law, a Pharisee; concerning zeal, per¬ 
secuting the church; touching the righteousness which is 
in the law, blameless” (Philippians 3: 4-6). 

Encased in this closely jointed armor of legalistic per¬ 
fection, Saul was all but inaccessible to truth. Here was 
no opportunity for growth and development; naught of the 
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little child which Christ once set in the midst as the ideal 
of the Kingdom ; nothing living, vital, dynamic in the self- 
righteously perfect Saul, but rather rigid, crystallized at¬ 
tainment and static completeness. 

2. The final perfection of eternity into which Paul the 
Christian was striving even in time. After his vision of 
Christ on the Damascus road, Paul counted his former per¬ 
fection under the law as refuse that he might be found with 
that righteousness which is of God by faith in Christ, and so 
attain unto the ressurection from the dead. He says: 

“Not as though I had already attained, either were al¬ 
ready perfect: but I follow after, if that 1 may apprehend 
that for which also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Breth¬ 
ren, I count not myself to have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, I press 
toward the mark for the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus” (Philippians 3:18-14). 

Thus, according to Paul the Christian way is not merely 
a state but is likewise a process; not a plain but an ascent; 
a way of progressive moral perfection toward which goal of 
eternity the great apostle was eagerly pressing here in time. 

3. The Christian perfection now attainable which Paul 
so clearly professes in our text, “Let us therefore, as many as 
be perfect, be thus minded” (Philippians 3:14). This 
Christian perfection Paul so closely relates to the Chris¬ 
tian’s striving toward the perfection of eternity as to con¬ 
demn easy resting in the experience by which this perfection 
is initiated. The initial experience of Christian perfection, 
although the consummation of the believer’s entire sanc¬ 
tification, is but the beginning of a more rapid ascent to 
the “measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” 
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We do not decry states of grace conceived in terms of 
definite relationships to God as regeneration and entire sanc¬ 
tification. In fact, we insist upon the great importance of 
such definiteness in experience and testimony if the Chris¬ 
tian is to function freely and powerfully as a channel of 
service and blessing. But let us guard against a static con¬ 
ception of religious experience lest our highest spiritual 
ambition be reached in the ability to testify with a clear 
conscience to a high state of grace. Any emphasis upon a 
state or work of grace is misplaced which stunts growth in 
grace or dulls spiritual appetite for more of God and closer 
conformity to the will of God. 

II. Some Incontestable Facts of Experience 

Our present approach to the subject of Christian perfec¬ 
tion is primarily experiential rather than biblical or doc¬ 
trinal. Our attempt is to establish Christian perfection as a 
fact not so much by Scripture or doctrinal argument as by 
interpreting it in terms of experience. True, the three 
approaches must be in essential accord—Scripture revealing 
God’s will and plan for man to be holy, doctrine seeking a 
systematic formulation thereof, experience providing the 
labratory for the operation of cleansing grace. Any compre¬ 
hensive treatment must follow all three approaches, but a 
general confusion in the minds alike of advocates and critics 
concerning what occurs in human nature and experience in 
the operation of sanctifying grace points to the need of clari¬ 
fication of Christian perfection as experience. 

We review four incontestable facts of religious experience: 

1. The general experience of the church attests the valid¬ 
ity of Christian perfection. There are those who wrongly 
conceive that the doctrine of Christian perfection is a recent 
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development, dating at the earliest from the Wesleyan move¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century and coming to extravagant 
expression in the present “holiness movement.” But this is 
the indisputable fact, that the goal of Christian perfection 
has dominated Christian life and thinking from the very 
dawn of Christianity. Christ commanded perfection, and 
his followers through the ages have agonized for God-like¬ 
ness. Every age has had its groups which maintained the 
doctrine, and its individuals who witnessed to the experience 
of Christian perfection. For convincing evidence at this 
point I refer you to that scholarly work of B. Newton Flew, 
The Idea of Perfection in Christian Theology. Beading this 
book ^yields historical perspective on the part that perfection 
has played in the church, showing how in all ages this doc¬ 
trine has been vital to the health and growth of the church, 
and how in periods of decline of the doctrine the church has 
gone limp and lame. 

And just now there is a strong and growing movement 
which, in varying doctrinal formulations, both inside and 
outside the Wesleyan tradition, urges the importance and 
validity of a crisis-experience subsequent to and deeper- 
reaching than regeneration. We praise God that spiritual 
leaders of different names are in this day urging believers to 
the fulness of complete surrender and consecration, and to 
the power of pentecostal enduement. But because of this 
very revival of interest in the deeper work of grace in the 
leadership of different theological traditions, it is the more 
important that we in the Wesleyan tradition more carefully 
define this experience which is being given such diverse doc¬ 
trinal interpretations. As followers of Wesley we have a 
rich heritage through his extensive researches into the ex¬ 
perience of Christian perfection professed by thousands in 
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his day, augmented by subsequent generations of Wesleyan 
piety’ and scholarship. 

2. Religious conversion is an incontestable fact of ex peri 
ence, testified to by all who have been “born again.” This is 
a fact admitted alike by believer and skeptic, for whereas 
naturalistic psychologists flout its supernatural cause and 
eternal consequences they cannot dislodge its reality in the 
experience of multitudes and are compelled to admit that 
through this experience which is called the “new birth” men 
and women bound by vicious and anti-social habits are sud¬ 
denly and permanently transformed in life and conduct. 

3. 'The post-conversion struggle of the two minds is like¬ 
wise an indisputable fact of experience. Converted men and 
women testify that following the “new birth” they sooner or 
later have discovered within a mind to sin opposing their 
mind to righteousness and waging therewith almost inces¬ 
sant civil war. 

4. The focal integration of the being about righteousness 
so that the law of man’s being becomes holiness rather than 
sin, is likewise established by experience. True, not as many 
Christians testify to this resolution of the inner struggle by 
the banishment of the mind to sin as testify to the post-con¬ 
version struggle, for all Christians have not gone on unto 
perfection. Nevertheless these witnesses are many, suffi¬ 
cient to establish firmly the possibility of deliverance from 
sin within. 

III. Human Nature Under Different Orders 
of Grace 

Let us examine more closely the organization of human 
nature, employing diagrammatic representations of human 
tendencies, 1. under the dominion of sin; 2. under the initial 
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reign of grace disputed by sin ; and, 3. fully surrendered to 
the dominion of righteousness. 

In all of these diagrams the original elements of human 
nature are represented by a series of small circles which indi- 
dividually stand, let us say, for such instinctive tendencies as 
anger, self-regard, fear and sex, and for such capacities as 
perception, memory, imagination and reason. These are 
constitutional traits and qualities, i.e., they are traits by 
which one is constituted a human being, endowed therewith 
in creation. Without any one of them, the individual would 
be incompletely human. In themselves these traits are 
neither good nor bad, for goodness and badness inhere in 
their direction and end. 

1. Human nature under the dominion of sin is repre¬ 
sented in Chart 1. All traits here appear in black to indi¬ 
cate the dominion of sin, and the lines issuing from them 
lead to overt sin. There will be those to protest that man is 



Chart 1. The Dominion of Sin 

“For when ye were servants of sin, ye were free from 
righteousness."—Romans 6:20. 


never a sinner in all of his traits; that at some point in every 
man’s life, however vile, goodness is expressed. To this I 
readily assent, but the diagram represents unregenerate 
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human nature totally depraved in the sense that there is in 
man of himself by nature and apart from grace nothing by 
which he achieves holiness or merits salvation. 

2. Human nature under the disputed dominion of grace 
is represented in Chart 2. The traits of human nature here 
appear in black and white to designate the double mind —the 
mind to righteousness implanted by grace designated by the 
white portion, the mind to sin to which humanity is heir by 



Chart 2. Disputed Dominion of Graeo 
“I find then a law, that, when I would go good, evil la 
present with me."—Homans 7:21.* 

* We accept the usual interpretation of Romans 7 ns setting forth 
the condition of man under law without grace, but the use of this pas¬ 
sage in the present connection is Justified by its statement of the con¬ 
flict between the two minds, the mind to sin and the mind to righteous¬ 
ness. In the unregenerate, evil Is dominant in the conflict; in the 
Illustration, grace is dominant but Its dominance is disputed by sin. 


fallen nature designated by the black portion. The lines 
leading from these traits are accordingly bent or kinked 
toward sin, but finally issue in righteousness, for the unsanc¬ 
tified Christian does not commit overt sin even though the 
principle of sin rankles within. 

How can man with the mind to sin avoid the act of sin ? 
There are at least three forces which overpower the sinward 
pull of the carnal mind: (1) A resident grace implanted at 
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the new birth. “Whosoever is born of God doth not commit 
sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot sin, be¬ 
cause he is born of God.”—1 John 3:9. (2) Special grace 

supplied for the crisis of temptation, for we read that “. . . 
as thy days, so shall thy strength be.”—Deut. 33: 25. (3) 

Man’s own dominant assertion that righteousness shall gov¬ 
ern his life. 

But much of the energy of the Christian with two minds 
is dissipated in this effort to overpower the pull toward sin. 
Whereas he succeeds in avoiding overt sin, if he does not en¬ 
tirely fall short of positive good he but feebly achieves right¬ 
eousness because his spent energies have barely sufficed to 
cancel the sinward pull of some human trait. Trembling 
momentarily on the verge of collapse, he is indeed “the 
double-minded man, unstable in all his ways,” and his good¬ 
ness is largely negative, consisting in the avoidance if evil 
rather than building of the Kingdom. 

3. Human nature under the dominion of righteousness 
is represented in Chart 3. Kighteousncss has here become 
the law of man’s nature, including his every trait, appearing 



Chart 3. The Dominion of Righteousness 

“Sin shall not have dominion over you. . . .But now being made free 
from sin, and become servants to God, ye shall have your fruit unto 
holiness, and the end everlasting life.”—Romans 0:14 and 22. 
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here in white, for the “mind of the perfect” fully wills the 
perfect will of God. That the Christian does not perfectly 
achieve that will is because of human limitations and not be¬ 
cause of carnal propensities, for God now functions freely 
through him with no rivalry within of sin or selfishness. 

Not one trait of human nature has been eliminated, for no 
operation of grace makes a man one whit less a man. In 
fact, through Christian perfection humanity finds its norm 
in the organization of all its traits with reference to right¬ 
eousness. Pride, perhaps, closest to the very essence of sin 
of all human traits outside the dominion of grace, is restored 
to that proper self-regard without which even sainthood is 
unlovely; anger, directed under sin to the destruction of 
aught that checks the selfish will, under the fullness of grace 
becomes the temper of a sanctified will; lust, which under 
sin’s dominion makes sensual pleasure the goal of desire, is 
transmuted by grace to the pure gold of love which embodies 
not merely in a physical form but in a person—one person— 
its affection, and sacrifices its all to that person’s welfare. 

But pride cannot become legitimate self-regard, anger 
become the temper of a righteous will, or lust become love 
without elimination of the principle of sin which gives the 
bent to these human traits; and this elimination or eradica¬ 
tion is a deliverance from the dominion of sin which is more 
than successful resistance thereto. How apt the line from 
Wesley’s hymn: “Take away the bent to sinning.” 

Conclusion: The Necf.ssity of Faith 

Is it impossible for a life so organized around the single 
center of righteousness again to fall under sin’s dominion ? 
The bitter experience of many yields testimony to the fact 
that the focal center of righteousness can be lost; that the 
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rival center of sin may regain its gravitational pnll on human 
nature, and so strongly pull that both the bent and the act of 
sin bring disorganization and chaos; while not a few lives 
have finally reverted or “backslidden” to the original pattern 
of sin’s dominion in every part. Failure at the vital point of 
faith through nervous or physical exhaustion, through anxi¬ 
ety and necessary toil choking out of life prayer and devotion, 
breaks the grip on God. The life again becomes disorganized 
under the disrupting pull of sin, and ere long may again en¬ 
tirely “miss the mark.” 

The Christian life at every stage and at every step in the 
ascent to “the stature of Christ” is a life of faith. Never is 
Christian perfection merely a state of grace in which the 
Christian inactively rests as he awaits death’s release to 
another state he calls glorification. We maintain the pattern 
of Christian perfection only through faith’s dominant asser¬ 
tion of righteousness as the goal of life, trusting at all times 
in no gift or state of grace but alone in the merits of an aton¬ 
ing Christ. 
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II 

FACING THE FUTURE 


We preface our look into the future with a surrey of the 
religious trends of the present and the more recent past, 
organizing this survey about the three cardinal points of 
reference in all existence, God, Self, and Others. 


religion's eternal triangle 

Christianity is the adjustment of these three factors one 
to another and the relating thereto of all of life. The pat¬ 
tern of these relationships may be represented as a right- 
triangle connecting the three cardinal points as illustrated 
in the accompanying diagram. 



When Jesus was asked to state the first and great com¬ 
mandment He phrased it in terms of a vertical relationship 
of love to God: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thine 
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entire being — heart, soul, mind, find strength. This rela¬ 
tionship is represented by the line of God-Self in the dia¬ 
gram/ 

But Jesus refused to state the first essential, which is the 
vertical in religion, without adding the second or horizontal 
direction which is like unto the first in that it is a relation¬ 
ship likewise of love: Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
This relationship is represented by the line Self-Others in 
the diagram. 

The third side of the triangle is the line God-Others, rep¬ 
resenting God’s direct relationship with others, but also the 
further fact that my relationships to others are not limited 
to the social direction, Self-Others, but may also include 
spiritual relationships through prayer, Self-God-Others. 

Nor should we overlook the fact that as our relationships 
to others may be spiritual by way of God, God’s relationships 
to others may be social by way of Self, God-Self-Others. 

For simplicity, these relationships have been presented in 
terms of a triangle, but the inclusiveness and completeness 
of these relationships are better expressed in three dimen¬ 
sions as a cone described by swinging this triangle about its 
central axis, God-Self, as suggested by the broken lines in 
the diagram. 


FAITH AND WORKS 

The shortening of either arm, the vertical reach toward 
God or the social reach toward Others, reduces the religious 
capacity of life, approaching zero as either arm withdraws 
toward Self. 

The history of the Christian church reflects a too exclu¬ 
sively vertical emphasis at certain periods of pious with¬ 
drawal from the world and monkish isolation from society 
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in a too exclusive concern for individual holiness and per¬ 
sonal salvation, and at other periods a leveling of religion 
to the social plane of service with no lift of supernatural 
power for such service. 

The former is condemned by the Apostle James who 
declared that faith toward God is dead if that faith is not 
expressed in good works toward my brother (James 2:14- 
26); and the latter is condemned by the Apostle Paul who 
declared that those fail to reach the law of righteousness who 
seek it not by faith but by works (Homans 9: 31, 32). There 
is no conflict between the two apostles, but rather a firm 
accord with their Lord who so clearly taught that if I love 
God with all my being I will love my neighbor as myself. 
Those who claim a personal relationship to God by faith 
are rightly judged in that claim by their practical concern 
for their fellows. 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL 

During the early decades of this twentieth century the 
church has placed primary emphasis on the horizontal direc¬ 
tion of religion in its proclamation of the social gospel, too 
often neglecting the central Christian requirement of indi¬ 
vidual adjustment to God. With the weakening of the ver¬ 
tical or God-emphasis has inevitably come the fading of the 
sense of personal sin. Early in the century Professor 0. A. 
Curtis referred to that strange psychological situation in 
which men become as disturbed as a poplar in a high wind 
over sins against society, but are not at all concerned over 
their own flaws of personal character. More recently Wil¬ 
liam Adams Brown has referred to the tendency of this age 
to make the social gospel “a device for locating sin elsewhere 
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than in ourselves,” and thus a technique by which to escape 
the sense of personal guilt. 

With this weakening of the sense of personal accountabil¬ 
ity for sin has come a weakening of doctrinal certainties 
concerning God; for undeniably the development of the 
social gospel has been linked with the growing dominance of 
a mediating theology which would do away with the super¬ 
natural in faith, and with all authority outside the religious 
consciousness of the individual. The irresistible trend of 
liberalism is toward humanism. A contemporary critic of 
Christianity has caustically charged that the social gospel is 
“the last refuge of an uncertain priesthood” and that the 
social creed “was inaugurated by men who were beginning 
to be wary of the Apostles’ Creed.” (W. C. Ferguson, in 
Harper’s Magazine, for August, 1931.) 

THE DRIFT TO PSYCHOLOGY 

The World War and the ensuing period of prosperity pro¬ 
vided fertile soil for the social gospel, giving philanthropy 
unprecedented authority and tempering the standards of 
personal morality. Then came the sudden collapse of the 
economic structure, throwing individuals out of joint with 
society and back upon their own most inadequate selves. 
The easy optimism of the mediating theology had failed. 
Humanism’s crescendo subsided to a whisper. Discourage¬ 
ment and despair ensued. The years came and went as ever- 
darkening clouds continued to mass over all the earth. The 
New Year’s editorial of the Christian Century for 1936 
reported: 

“. . . man feels that he wanders deeper and deeper into 
darkness. One by one so many of the faint, flickering fires 
of hope that have burned, however feebly and intermit- 
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tently, on the horizons of the future, seem to be guttering 
out. A sense of impending tragedy grows, and with it a sense 
of human incapacity.” (Issue of December 25, 1935.) 

In this confusion and uncertainty many have turned dur¬ 
ing these recent years to the church for stabilizing cer¬ 
tainty; but too often the church has failed in the hour of 
crisis because of her own uncertainties concerning long- 
neglected things of the Spirit. In consequence, multitudes 
have been turning to the cults which confidently promise to 
make healthy, wealthy, and wise through the power of 
thought and inner adjustment. A selfish individualism 
which hunts for cover is characteristic of periods of social 
upheaval and disintegration such as the present. The deca¬ 
dence of Greek civilization following its Golden Age and the 
failure of the humanistic schemes of Plato and Aristotle 
likewise spawned a brood of sects which promised the indi¬ 
vidual an easy way out of the turmoil of society to inner 
peace. 

What a harvest the cults of today have been reaping from 
the present chaos! And in the meantime the New Deal with 
its vast welfare program has been stealing the thunder of 
the social gospel, until now the church is shifting her focus 
from society to the individual, from sociology to psychology. 
But still the church persists in her neglect of that funda¬ 
mental adjustment of the individual to God, failing still to 
lift the vertical in religion. Individual sin is receiving 
renewed attention, it is true, but too often sin is conceived 
as inner maladjustment and mental illness rather than vio¬ 
lation of man’s right relationship to God. Consequently, the 
psychologist is finding a place on the parish staff, and to him 
the pastor refers sick souls that they may be made whole by 
the technique of the clinic. 
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THE RETURN TO THEOLOGY 

A healthier movement is now setting in which represents 
a trend away from humanistic liberalism of both the “social 
gospel” and the “personal adjustment” varieties toward con¬ 
servative Christianity. Note that I have said toward and 
not to, for whereas the trend is conservative in direction it 
has not reached as yet the conservative position. But as the 
earlier trend of the century was sociological and the latter 
trend psychological, so this movement may be described as 
theological. 

As early as 1930 there were some who admitted the decline 
of liberalism. Rabbi Silver, for example, in that year 
asserted that liberal theology in America was in a “mortal 
funk” (in Religion in a Changing World). Not long there¬ 
after Professor Bennett, then of Auburn Theological Sem¬ 
inary, wrote an article under the significant caption, “After 
Liberalism—What?” (Christian Century, Nov. 8, 1933.) 
In this article the author frankly declared that liberal the¬ 
ology was disintergrating. And then appeared A Christian 
Manifesto by Professor Lewis, the “about-face” of a liberal 
who had the courage to admit his mistakes and return to 
the conservative standard. 

A little more than a year ago the liberal editor of the 
Christian Century penned an article on “The Modern Nov¬ 
elty of the Gospel” in which he likened the strangeness of the 
gospel in this age to its strangeness in the world of the Apos¬ 
tle Paul. But, according to Dr. Morrison, the gospel today 
has the added handicap over the age of the Roman Empire 
that now the gospel is strange even to the church itself. The 
writer then outlines the failure of the old modernism which, 
he asserts, is no longer modern. Long known as liberalism, 
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the old modernism is now being abandoned “for a concep¬ 
tion of Christianity as an objective historical phenomenon.” 
According to this conception, the Christian religion “is not 
a humanistic quest for the good life,” nor “even man in 
search of God,” but “God’s search for man—a search which 
He has undertaken by revealing Himself in history” that 
He might save man from “the tragedy, the frustration, the 
guilt, the helplessness which belong to his empirical exist¬ 
ence.” Thus the vertical is again being lifted in religion. 

This is fine 1 But Editor Morrison makes it clear that the 
movement is not a return to fundamentalism, but an advance 
to a “new modernism.” And other outstanding religionists, 
erstwhile liberals, are likewise forsaking the stranded ship 
of liberalism to scramble aboard a sturdy craft which 
strongly resembles that good old boat which conservatives 
have been sailing all these years. But the new arrivals 
would hoist a new flag to mark the ship as modern. 

Professor Kuizenga of Princeton (in The Presbyterian, 
Feb. 24, 1938) rejoices that so many liberals regard their 
cause as hopelessly lost, but resents the bland assumption 
of these liberals that all scholarly theologians of the past 
generation sailed in their ship and now must repent. He 
writes of many “little folk” not belonging to the “wise and 
prudent” who throughout the years “stayed by the stuff.” 
Quoting him more at length: “I know whole denominations 
that were not so misled, and which may reply with just scorn 
and heat: ‘Your confessions be for yourself—we were never 
so misled; we kept the faith which you now stridently 
announce as your discovery.’ ” 

Dr. Kuizenga’s article reminds me of Chesterton’s account 
of the remarkable adventure of a man who one morning set 
out from the shores of England on an uncharted journey in 
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a rowboat. At nightfall he grounded his boat on the shore 
of an island, and made a great discovery: the island was 
England! This story points the moral of Kuizenga’s article, 
and of the sentence in particular: “No amount of noise 
ought to make us oblivious to the fact that what is now 
announced as a brand new discovery is suspiciously like what 
many people never lost.” 

LIBERALISM CHANGES ITS MIND 

At this date there is running in the Christian Century a 
series of articles on the topic, “How my mind has changed 
in this decade.” Most of the contributors are liberals still, 
but repeatedly in this series appear confessions to the inade¬ 
quacy of former liberal views. Note a few representative 
contributors and their statements: 

Dean Sperry of Harvard admits a shift in this decade 
“from a pre-occupation with ethics to the age-old quest for 
religion,” and is less inclined to rest the case for Chris¬ 
tianity upon man’s vote for its truth, but would accept 
Christianity as a truth “wrought into the fabric of the uni¬ 
verse” and consequently unaffected by man’s judgment 
thereon. 

Dr. Wieman of the University of Chicago writes: “God, 
I have come to see with increasing clarity, is not merely 
man lifted to the nth dimension of perfection.” 

Dr. Bennett, whom we earlier quoted, now of the Pacific 
School of Religion, takes as his subject “A Changing Liberal 
—But Still a Liberal.” He admits a growing confidence in 
the Christian tradition as against mere contemporary opin¬ 
ion and states that “the perception of the permanent value 
of the traditional Christian view of man has rekindled an 
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interest in theology which was for a time almost swamped 
by my interest in ethics.” 

Georgia Harkness writes of her last decade as “A Spir¬ 
itual Pilgrimage,” in which pilgrimage she confesses that 
she has become “more of a theologian and less of a philoso¬ 
pher.” She writes: “My religion is more Christ-centered. I 
have rediscovered the Bible.” Still a liberal believing that 
God has many revelations, she now is convinced that “Only 
in Christ is revelation ultimate and unequivocal.” 

****** 

Up to this point our survey has disclosed: (1) the hori¬ 
zontal or Other direction of the social gospel which was so 
pronounced in the early decades of the century; (2) the Self 
direction of very recent years which represents a psychologi¬ 
cal emphasis on inner adjustment in a period of social disin¬ 
tegration; and (3) the God direction which just now seems 
to be setting in as the initial break of a conservative reaction 
against humanistic liberalism. 

At this moment all three tendencies are pulling in their 
respective directions, and what the issue of the struggle will 
be we are unable to predict; but we can point to the adequate 
resolution of these tensions by the application of the Wes¬ 
leyan message to world conditions of today and tomorrow. 

THIS IS A PAGAN WORLD 

The world we face with the Wesleyan message is a pagan 
world. The past generation has rested in the false security 
of nominal Christianity while consuming its Christian heri¬ 
tage received from earlier generations, and is now aroused, 
by a succession of world crises, to the realization that it is 
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morally and spiritually bankrupt. Men now speak of the 
passing of the Christian era! 

How has paganism succeeded in paralyzing so quickly a 
supposedly Christian civilization ? By insidiously polluting 
with naturalistic philosophies those fountain-heads of learn¬ 
ing and religion, our colleges and seminaries and universi¬ 
ties. These pldlosophies have worked as a slow poison down 
through all strata of our civilization, weakening at every 
level the checks and restraints of morals and religion. So 
thoroughly has paganism done its work that a leading phi¬ 
losopher of the day declares that Christianity has not been 
in such peril since the close of the Roman Empire. We 
forego citation of statistical particulars to prove the charge 
that civilization has “gone pagan,” for those particulars 
shout at us from billboards and city streets, and scream at 
us from the daily press and through the radio, until we 
accept them as the order of the day. 

What problem does this pagan order present to the Chris¬ 
tian—the individual Christian and the Christian church? 
What is the Christian attitude toward a pagan world ? 

INDIFFERENCE TO A PAGAN WORLD 

We have already noted how at times the church, in a too 
exclusive concern for individual holiness and personal sal¬ 
vation, has shortened the social reach in pious withdrawal 
and monkish isolation from society. Perhaps in all ages the 
more devout are tempted to retreat from the world in the 
effort to guard against pagan pollution. These seek the 
isolation of the desert hut or the monastery, or perhaps in 
communal bands they colonize secluded fertile valleys where 
they protect their piety in sterile aloofness from worldly 
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institutions and customs. Some of these groups prohibit the 
use of modern inventions such as top-buggy, telephone, 
automobile, and radio, and frequently these groups have 
their membership wear uniform dress, in order to guard 
against worldliness in attire. 

Such are the subjective pietists, concerned with personal 
salvation to the neglect of the social reach of religion. 
These conceive that holiness can be maintained, not in the 
geography of sin, but only in physical withdrawal from the 
world. 

DESPAIR OF A PAGAN WORLD 

Other religious folk have a concern for the world but 
despair of its improvement under the present dispensation. 
They have no hope for the world through social processes, 
even though social processes bom of religious revival. The 
world must be left to its doom; and then will occur a cata¬ 
clysmic change ushered in by the fiat of God setting up a 
new world-order. 

Despair of the world-order is prevalent today among large 
group of religious people. This despair is related to the 
current revival of rigid Calvinism with its distorted empha¬ 
sis on God’s will and its subordination of man. This Cal- 
vinistic revival emphasizes not the subjective or experiential 
in religion, but rather the objective and the literal. In the 
Christian Century series already referred to, the fundamen¬ 
talist position is represented by a prominent advocate of this 
rigid Calvinism who can boldly state that “predestination 
is the only answer,” to man’s anxious query, “Why?” 

Clearly related to this revival of Calvinism is the Barthian 
movement with its exaggeration of the transcendence of 
God and the denial of His imminence. So far does Barthian- 
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ism separate God from man that man is accorded no more 
capacity for God than a Missouri mule, until God breaks 
through into the place-time order and irresistibly seizes man. 
So far do the new Calvinistic extravagances separate the 
material from the spiritual, that time loses its relationship 
to the eternal. 

Listen to one of these voices of depair declare that our 
only hope is a faith “based on the assurance that our hopes 
can never be fulfilled unless the world is first sunk in despair 
and disintegration.” Again, “Above all, the times call for a 
faith that there is purpose being fulfilled in the destruction 
of democracy and decency and the trend toward anti-Christ. 
. . .When the world is waxing worse and worse, there is only 
one faith that supplies any comfort and that is faith that 
there is purpose in civilization’s collapse, faith that earthly 
chaos, so far from interfering with the Divine Plan, is the 
necessary prelude to the ushering in of the millennium fol¬ 
lowing Christ’s return.” (Dan Gilbert in Thinking Youth’s 
Greatest Need.) 

A few years ago in the neighboring city of St. Louis I 
heard a tabernacle preacher declare that the church had 
made its big mistake in concerning itself with social prob¬ 
lems, temperance reform in particular. The speaker stated 
that civilization is a sinking ship, and the church has no 
business trying to clean the deck as the ship sinks. 

As the subjective pietists conceive that holiness is impos¬ 
sible in the geography of sin, so these literal objectivists con¬ 
ceive that holiness is impossible in the present dispensation. 

But what a travesty it is on God’s plan for man to ascribe 
the present collapse of civilization to the divine purpose! 
No, the collapse of civilization is rather the failure of the 
divine purpose through man’s choice of sin which has set 
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God’s purpose aside. God’s purpose is that none should per¬ 
ish! And when in our desperation we rely upon the utter 
collapse of decency and social order to hasten the Lord’s 
return to set up a new order, we are committing spiritual 
and moral embezzlement, for we then charge to the Lord’s 
account for settlement in a future dispensation the burden 
of righteousness we should bear in the present dispensa¬ 
tion. 

THE WESLEYAN ANSWER 

In Wesleyanisin are combined in remarkable balance both 
the subjective and the objective aspects of religion. John 
Wesley, in his own quest for perfection, as Miss Tenney 
pointed out in her address yesterday, was tempted to pie- 
tistic withdrawal from the world, but later found the secret 
of true piety in an inner power that kept him holy in the 
world of sin. Nor is this merely Wesley’s solution of the 
problem of piety, for our Lord prayed not that His disciples 
should be taken out of the world but that they should be 
kept from evil in the world. 

Nor did Wesley despair of the world-order of his day, cor¬ 
rupt though it was, but he directed the great energies of his 
movement through heaven-changed individuals outward 
upon society in reforming and renovating power. Method¬ 
ism everywhere, when true to the principles of its founding 
genius, stretches high the vertical reach toward God and 
wide the horizontal reach toward men. Umphrey Lee in 
John Wesley and Modern Religion says that Wesley is a 
prophet for our own times “warning against the separation 
of God and man by minimizing the place of either.” 

There are three aspects of religion, all of which are im¬ 
portant. These are: 
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1. Orthodoxy, or the religion of right belief; this is the 
strong feature of the literal objectivists. 

2. Piety, or the negative righteousness of conduct by 
which worldiness and sin are avoided: this is the strong 
feature of the pietistic subjectivists. 

3. Power, the distinctively Wesleyan emphasis on living 
a holy life in a sinful world. 

Orthodoxy and piety are both essential, for they are the 
forms or directing restraints of religion, as banks to a stream. 
Without these forms, religion flattens out, just as a river 
without banks becomes a marsh. We must keep clearly 
defined the banks of our stream if we are to have an open 
channel for its passage. But it is possible, at least for a 
time, to maintain these forms of godliness, our orthodoxy 
and our piety, and deny the power thereof! We have then 
a channel without a current, as the Grand Coulee and Dry 
Falls of northeastern Washington through and over which 
once rushed the mighty Columbia, but which ages since were 
deserted by the river to stand there in their solemn majesty 
and awful emptiness, mute reminders of a departed power 
and glory. 

To carry the Wesleyan message into the future, we must 
have a firm orthodoxy and an unsullied piety, and surging 
through both that power of a personal Pentecost which is 
greater than the power of sin in a pagan world. 

“Ye shall receive power . . . and ye shall be witnesses” 
(Acts 1:8). 
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